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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


— glorious Fourth was widely observed, but it is rapidly be- 

coming a rural and surburban, and not a municipal holiday. 
The regulations against the ordinary mode of its observance are 
stricter in Philadelphia than elsewhere. But it is noticeable gene- 
rally that the sense of the danger of the annoyance in closely built 
districts is causing a revolution. This is not to be regretted, but 
it is regrettable that no more sensible mode of observance is taking 
the place of that we have laid aside. City life is becoming more 
monotonous and colorless in America with every decade for all 
those who cannot spend money freely in making it different. In 
Philadelphia every old usage and festival is disappearing. The 
noisy but harmless carnival at the close of the year has been sup- 
pressed. Washington’s birthday is but the shadow of its former 
self. And now “the Fourth” is becoming nothing better than a 
day of general idleness, with opportunities for trips to the suburbs 
or to the park. 

The Latter-Day Saints varied the observance by displaying 
the American flag at half-mast on their principal buildings at Salt 
Lake City. This has caused profound indignation. To us it is 
gratifying as showing that the Saints actually possess specimens of 
the Stars and Stripes. If we are not mistaken the first American 
flag was carried into Salt Lake City by our soldiers in President 
Buchanan’s time. Until the internal revenue system was estab- 
lished in Utah during the war, the only flag of the sort in or about 
the city was the one over the military head-quarters at Camp 
Douglas. When other offices for government business were es- 
tablished, and threw out the national flag, it was a constant eye- 
sore to the authorities and people of “ the state of Deseret.” Now, 
it seems, the flag isso common, that it appears on the principal 
buildings of the city. That it is hoisted at half-mast on the Fourth 
of July, is a smaller matter. 

After all, we must make allowance for the frame of mind in 
which the Saints find themselves. They are getting the worst of 
it. The law has proved too strong for them. All the refuges of 
hope—the National Supreme Court, the Democratic administra- 
tion, the conspiracy to suppress all evidence of polygamy—have 
failed them. They are angry and they look round for some mode 
of showing it. And it pleases them to be able to make other 
people as angry as they are. 


THE first attempt to set aside the fragment of Civil Service re- 
form secured by the Pendleton Bill, has met with a signal repulse. 
Mr. Owen Kellar was examined successfully for a clerkship in one 
of the Treasury bureaus, and it fell to him under the rules. Mr. 
James O. Chevoweth, the Texan whom Mr. Manning has put at 
the head of that bureau, conspired with Mr. Higgins, to exclude 
him from the clerkship. They would have succeeded had not Mr. 
Kellar proved an irrepressible person. He stood on his rights and 
enlisted the support of the Civil Service Commissioners. As a 
consequence he got his place, and Mr. Higgins and Mr. Chevoweth 
got a snubbing from Mr. Manning. Mr. Higgins and Mr. Chevo- 
weth are still crude in their methods of evading the law. A little 
reflection would have shown them that it was neither safe nor de- 
sirable to make a set at Mr. Kellar so early in his official career. 
Much better to wait until he has been given a show of probation, 
and then get rid of him as “ grossly incompetent.” By this pro- 
cess the departments may be filled with sound Democrats, in spite 
of the competitive examinations. 

It is said that Mr. Eugene Higgins mismanaged the matter so 
grossly, as to necessitate his dismissal, or at least his transfer to 
some other field of usefulness. It is certain that he called on the 
President by request, and came away looking very serious, 








THE “ free raw materials” people are making a move to have 
flax put on the free list. They say that less than seven hundred 
tons of the 85,000 we produce is flax fit for spinning into linen 
thread, and that the duty merely puts a premium on foreign linens 
by discouraging the spinning and weaving of this important fibre 
in America, They explain this want of a home supply by the care 
and pains needed to bring flax to the perfection required by the 
spinner. It is said that the American farmer will give to no crop 
the close attention which flax demands. We do not see our way 
to taking this despondent view of our possibilities as regards flax. 
It cannot require as much care as the cotton crop, which American 
planters, even with the wasteful labor of the slaves, brought to the 
highest perfection. Nor can we believe that the intelligence of 
the Northern farmer is incapable of as much and as close attention 
to a textile industry, as that of his Southern brother. His success 
in raising wool of the finest grades is enough to disprove that. 
And as he is in need of new crops to vary his produce, we should 
like to see a united effort to extend the flax crop, before abolishing 
the duty. The Ulster flax culture was not brought to its high ex- 
cellence by chance or neglect. Associations were formed and 
government help secured to procure the best knowledge, the best 
seed, and the best training for young farmers. Many were sent 
over to Holland and Belgium to see how the Dutch and the Flem- 
ish conducted the business, and spent years in the study. Our 
flax possibilities depend upon the adoption of similar measures in 
this country, except that we might import experts from Ulster and 
the Low Countries more quickly than send Americans to study. 
Flax is not like wheat; it is not possible for a farmer who has no 
knowledge of the subject to go into the business with any profit. 
It must be taken up with intelligence, or there is no money in it. 
It is more like the wool industry in this respect. 





THERE is some opposition in Vermont to the reélection of 
Mr. Edmunds to the United States Senate, based chiefly on his 
lukewarmness in the last campaign. It is quite true that Mr. 
Edmunds was not very zealous for the election of Mr. Blaine, but 
it is also true that at a time when his name would have been wel- 
comed by the bolters as a tower of strength, he abstained from 
everything that might embarrass his own party. That Mr. Edmunds 
is not and never was zealous simply “for what the party chooses” 
is certainly true. The Republican party however cannot afford to 
ostracise him on that account. Least of all can it afford to do so 
in the present conjuncture of affairs, when wisdom suggests the 
conciliation of those who went much farther than Mr. Edmunds 
did. And in fact Mr. Edmunds has been a benefit to the party 
just because ofhis readiness to refuse to obey orders from conven- 
tions and leaders. When the country has seen him heartily sup- 
port any portion of the Republican policy,—and his assents have 
been far more numerous than his dissents,—it has had the assur- 
ance that that policy has commended itself to him on strong 
grounds. Without such men—and Mr. Edmunds is by no means 
the solitary specimen in its ranks—the party would not have the 
moral weight it has had with the American people. To refuse him 
reélection would be to justify both the bolt and its continuance. 

That Mr. Edmunds was not well-affected to the last nomina- 
tions of the party is undeniable. But he had the right to dissent, 
and to limit his activity in the election accordingly, so long as he 
made no scandal and no breach in the ranks. He did not impair 
his standing as a member of the party by so doing. He has far 
better claims to its respect than had some, who gave not the thous- 
andth part of their energy to the presidential canvass, but kept it 
nearly all to secure legislatures in their own interest, and who 
have been rewarded by reélection, 
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THERE evidently is a disposition in many quarters to regard 
Senator Logan as the coming man of the Republican party. The 
reception accorded to him by the Middlesex Club in Boston, and 
the speeches in his honor, especially that of Senator Hoar, point in 
that direction. There are many reasons for which we should be 
glad to see John A. Logan President of the United States. But 
there are just as many for the belief that the Republican party 
would find it impossible to elect him, if nominated. This above 
allis against such a selection. It would be far from acceptable to 
the discontented section of the party. Mr. Logan, like Mr. Blaine, 
is strong in the affections of those who would vote for any loyal 
Republican. As we urged in the spring of last year, that is a class 
which must be consulted and satisfied in making a nomination, 
but it is necessary to also consider others. The election is in the 
hands of the people who gave the presidency to Mr. Cleveland, 
and who will give it to him a second time, unless the nomination 
of 1888 is one to please them. 





THE proposal for the distribution of the surplus finds new ad- 
herents in a quarter where support was to be expected. The cred- 
itors of Tennessee have been holding a meeting in New York to 
consider their chances of getting more from that state than the 
law for the half-way repudiation of the debt offers them. In view 
of the recent decision of the Supreme Court they could see no di- 
rect way of reaching a just settlement of their claims. But they 
were agreed that in case there should be adopted a plan for dis- 
tributing the national surplus among the states, it might be possi- 
ble to secure the full payment of all claims against the states which 
had not been surrendered. We urged this point in discussing the 
distribution of the surplus two years ago, and we looked to the 
creditors of the repudiating states for support of our proposal. 
This however is the first indication that they are at all awake to 
their own interest in the matter. But it is not their interest alone. 
It is the interest of every American that the repudiated debts of 
our Southern States should be paid in full, and distribution is the 
only mode to effect this. 





THE Republican Convention of Pennsylvania was held at 
Harrisburg on the 8th, and after a very brief session Col. Quay was 
nominated for treasurer of the State. The platform, which con- 
tains some good features, is entitled to more particular notice, 
which will be given later. 





THE strike in Chicago, to which we have referred elsewhere, 
was marked by the general sympathy of the people with the stri- 
kers. Thousands of persons who had no immediate concern in 
the matter, assisted in blocking the streets and otherwise making 
the occupancy of the highways impossible to the company, until 
they came to terms. It was this threatening aspect of public opin- 
ion which brought the company to accept the proposal for arbitra- 
tion. Their treatment of both the public and their employes had 
been creating an adverse feeling, before whose manifestation they 
found themselves powerless. And yet in neither respect would 
they compare with the Union Line in Philadelphia. 





GEN. McCook, ex-governor of Colorado, has written a strong 
letter of protest against the encroachments of white settlers and 
cattlemen upon the Indian reservations, and especially upon lands 
in the Indian Territory. In so far as these encroachments inter- 
fere with the present or prospective use of these lands by the In- 
dians, he is quite justified. But it is not reasonable to share in 
the indignation with which he seems toregard the practice of leas- 
ing large portions of the public domain for cattle ranches. On the 
contrary, that may be regarded as a most desirable way of holding 
back parts of the domain from settlement, without in the least 
abandoning the government control of it. It isa better system for 
the regulation of such leases that we need. If we refuse to grant 
them, the lands will be used by the grazers much as they are now. 
But no outlay will be made for the shelter and winter care of cat- 





tle, such as the government might secure by making this a condi- 
tion of the leases. 





THE old and the new methods of city government were well 
illustrated in New York and Brooklyn recently. The new law 
provides for a commission of three members in each city, to secure 
the transfer of telegraph and telephone wires to underground re- 
ceptacles. It authorizes Mayor Low of Brooklyn to select the 
three. He appointed a commission of gentlemen in whose integ- 
rity and ability the public has entire confidence. It invested the 
choice for New York in the Mayor and two other officials, Mayor 
Grace selected three gentlemen fully equal to the three nominated 
by Mr Low. But his selection was overridden by the other offi- 
cials, and the places on the commission were bestowed as a reward 
for party service without regard to fitness. This contrast is of in- 
terest to Philadelphia, where presently, under the operations of 
the new charter, the Mayor’s powers will be vastly enlarged. 





THE Massachusetts courts have sustained the constitutionality 
of the Boston city ordinance which inflicts a fine of $50 for preach- 
ing on the Common without a license. So the city of Boston, in 
addition to its other prerogatives, has the authority to license to 
preach, an authority hitherto vested in bishops, councils, and 
presbyteries of the churches. As the city government is made up 
largely of Roman Catholics, and as the ordinance vests in certain 
of the officials the discretion of giving or withholding a license, 
the Protestant ministers of the city may be able to preach on the 
Common when a Roman Catholic, in the exercise of his discretion 
gives them leave. And this in the city of Cotton Mather. These 
Roman Catholic officials until recently exercised their discretion 
by neglecting all application for a license. When the public at- 
tention has been diverted to other objects, they may again take 
that course. Why should they not? The law does not require 
them to issue a license. It is left to their option. And if they are 
genuine Catholics, they must regard Protestant preaching on the 
Common as an evil so great as to demand their refusal to counte- 
nance it. It would be equally true of the members of any other 
sect in whom such a discretion is vested. An orthodox Calvinist 
would have to refuse a license to Unitarian or Universalist preach- 
ers, and soon. No one but a complete indifferentist to all beliefs 
could exercise such a discretion both honestly and impartially ; 
and without the vesting of discretion the ordinance would be 
meaningless. To such absurdities does the ordinance lead of ne- 
cessity. 

Again, how does the ordinance define preaching. If I stop to 
discuss “‘ the hereness of the this” on the Common, and a score of 
Bostonians gather to listen, am I preaching? How many people 
in attendance, what pitch of voice in the speaker, what form of 
procedure is necessary to constitute preaching. The persecuting 
governments of Europe found it very hard to define these points. 
The “ licensing ” government of Boston might find them no easier. 





Ir is with distinguished satisfaction that the people of Phila- 
delphia learn of a deficit of $30,000 in the Treasury of the man- 
agers of the military display in the Park. The affair was con- 
ducted on the “God knows which was right!” principle. Gray 
was to be just as good as blue, and the officers of the rebel army 
were to rank according to their place in the confederate service. 
Whatever the politicians and the dilettanti may think, the people 
of this city have not acquiesced in that view of the late unpleas- 
antness. They believe that rebellion was a crime, and they will 
believe so to the end. It was a pleasure to know that not a single 
Pennsylvania soldier took part in the affair; that the public re- 
fused to spend money for its success ; and that it has proved one 
of the flattest failures of recent times. 





THE English cabinet have complied with the absurd provision 
of the law which vacates the seat of any member of the House of 
Commons who accepts office, and requires him to present himself 
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for reélection. There was no serious opposition except to the re- 
election of Lord Randolph Churchill, and thanks to his American 
wife, he was returned by an increased"majority. The Tories even 
have won from the Liberals a seat recently vacated in another 
way, and are in good spirits as to their prospects in the coming 
election. If they can keep the peace with Mr. Parnell until the 
dissolution they will get the Irish vote in most of the English and 
Scotch constituencies. It was noticed that in this recent election, 
the Irish went over in a body to the Tory candidate. 

Fortunately for them there is almost a cessation of agrarian 
crime in Ireland at present, and—as usual in Ireland—very little of 
any other kind. So at last they have screwed their courage up to 
the point of doing without a coercion law for Ireland. It is delight- 
ful to observe how much happiness this resolve confers on the 
American editor, who was cock sure six weeks ago, that without 
coercion Ireland “could not be governed,” and that Mr. Glad- 
stone—who opposed its removal, by the way—was quite right in 
favoring its reénactment. 





THE English correspondents at Rome, having been proven, by 
the appointment of Dr. Walsh to the see of Dublin, a set of lying 
numskulls, are now doing their utmost to discount the worth of 
this repulse for English diplomacy. Just as three weeks ago they 
had positive and confidential assurance that Dr. Walsh would not 
be appointed, so now they have the same assurance that no hos- 
tility to England is meant by his selection. Yet England knows 
that Dr. Walsh hopes to see her sent “ bag and baggage ”’ out of 
Ireland, and is to be pleased of course when an Irish nationalist is 
given the chief place in the church of the Irish people. ‘‘ No hos- 
tility to England!’ Of coursenot. ‘ Not that I loved Cesar less, 
but Rome more!’’ Not that England is hated by the politic prince 
of the church, who wears the tiara; but that he sees her game in 
Ireland is played out, and that those who do hate her and her rule 
' must be made the ecclesiastical rulers of the Irish people. 





ENGLAND is experiencing an embarrassment in India which 
shows that the very virtues of an alien rule may work for the de- 
generacy of a subject people. Sir Richard Temple declares that 
the supply of native material to keep up the army is falling off, 
through the cessation of domestic wars under English rule, and 
that in the future it may be found necessary to depend upon the 
tributary native states for troops. Formerly every man in India 
bore arms, and the ryots ploughed their fields with their weapons 
lying within easy reach. Between the small governments which 
divided up the peninsula, war was the normal relation. The habit 
of bearing arms was ingrained into the people as a hereditary trait, 
and the children were accustomed to their use from childhood. 
England has not only pacified India, but has disarmed her. The 
Hindoo of to-day has no use for arms, and is forbidden by law to 
own them. There are no popular military organizations, like the 
militia or landwehr of Western countries; and all the military 
tenures of land have been abolished. The Hindoos of all races 
and faiths, even the Sikhs and the Mahrattas, have been driven to 
peaceful pursuits exclusively. When the recruiting sergeant 
comes among them, he finds a people who have no taste for the 
profession of arms. He once could get plenty of recruits because 
that was the only profession that was much honored. So in the 
very quarters where the finest troops were raised, and where the 
English conqueror met with the most determined resistance, there 
are now no soldiers to be found. 

Of remedies for this, two are suggested and both are impracti- 
cable. One is to pay the troops so much better as to make the 
army an attractive profession. This cannot be done because all 
the civil offices have to be filled by English officials, who will not 
serve in India except for large salaries. So great is the drain up- 
on the treasury for these salaries and for the payment of interest 
on the debt, that Anglo-Indian financiers are often at their wits’ 
end to get money to keep the government going on without plung- 
ing deeper into the mire of debt. The other plan is to organize a 





native militia. But this implies that England could trust the !oy- 
alty of her native subjects without admitting them to a share in 
the government. In fact she dare do nothing of the kind. Were 
India armed and drilled, the days of British rule would be num- 
bered. 

Here, then, is a country as large as all Western Europe, and 
with a population of 250,000,000 souls, which lies absolutely de- 
fenceless but for the presence of a handful of English and mer- 
cenary troops. If Russia were to cross the mountains she would 
find no power of resistance in all these hundreds of millions. 
Never in its history was the peninsula so defenceless, and so open 
to any invader who could send enough men to overcome the little 
English and native garrison. And the evil is likely to be worse 
before it is better. The business of unfitting the natives for the 
defence of their country is advancing with rapid strides, and it 
may be that English rule will be saved only by hiring mercenaries 
from the more warlike countries to the north of India. But his- 
tory shows that the end of that road is soon reached, and that it 
ends with the mastery of the mercenaries whose aid has been in- 
voked. 





THE unwary people who put their money into Mexican rail- 
roads, are discovering that it would be much safer if the United 
States owned the country. Mexico is practically bankrupt. She 
has pledged the receipts from customs duties to pay the bounties 
she promised these American railroads. She wants a fresh loan 
in Europe, but can get none unless she makes some arrangement 
satisfactory to her English creditors, who have not “ seen the color 
of her money ” for more than twenty years. So she offers to 
pledge to them the same customs duties as are already pledged to 
the railroads. To get rid of her obligations to the latter is not 
hard. She says she has detected the Mexican Central, the princi- 
pal of these roads, in carrying freight for American railroads at 
lower rates than is charged for local freight in Mexico. This is 
claimed to be a violation of the contract, which puts an end to 
Mexican obligations. 

Naturally, the friends of these roads have been looking around 
for some plan to get themselves out of their difficulty. To this 
anxiety we ascribe the proposals made to our State Department, 
that we should buy out six Mexican states—collectively seven 
times as big as Pennsylvania or New York—for a sum which 
would set Mexico on her feet, and enable her to pay the subsidies 
to the railroads and her debts to Europe. As the proposal in- 
cludes Sonora and Chihuahua, it is evidently not made by the 
Mexicans. They might sell us the lower double coast called Low- 
er California ; but not the garden of their republic. So the pro- 
posal is like Mr. Buchanan’s, that we buy Cuba. It would be “ of- 
fering money for a thing we did not want toa man who would not 
sell.” 





CANADA has an elephant on her hands in the person of Louis 
Riel, the insurgent chief of the northwest. As a matter of course, 
he will be tried and convicted of treason. But what to do, then? 
Will Canada follow old world precedents and hang him? Or will 
she pardon him and give him an office, according to the fashion of 
the new world? 


THE FUTURE OF SURPLUS AND DEBT. 


HE question of the surplus, though materially modified by the 
diminution of internal revenue taxation and the increase of 
national expenditure, remains one of serious proportions. The 
day of account, by these means, has been postponed, but it has not 
been removed from view. 

The showing of the fiscal year just closed (July 1, 1884, to 
June 30, 1885), is a reduction in the public debt, according to the 
old plan of making the statement, of 634 millions of dollars. Ac- 
cording to Secretary Manning’s present plan, it is somewhat less 
than that. We have, for our present purpose, however, no partic- 
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ular interest in fixing the precise sum; it is only of importance as 
helping to estimate the probable future reduction. 

The funded debt of the United States, on June 30, was 1265 
millions of dollars, in round numbers, (not counting interest, due 
and accrned, about 13 millions.) Of this debt the part now re- 
deemable, (the three per cents only), amounted to 194 millions, (in 
precise figures, $194,190,500). This amount will be paid off—at the 
rate of 63 millions a year—in just about three years—to wit, in 
1888. Or, if we presume the rate of reduction to be 50 millions a 
year, it will be entirely canceled before the end of the fiscal year 
1888-89; 

If the cancellation should be so long postponed as the latter 
date, there will then be an interval of over two years in which 
there will be no debt for reduction, no bonds being redeemable. 
Following the 8 per cents which are now being redeemed, the next 
which we can pay off are the 44 per cents, upon which the Trea- 
sury acquires an option of payment on September Ist, 1891—say 
two and a half years after the last of the 3 per cents will have 
been canceled. 

It is, of course, out of the question to allow any such interval 
to occur. Practically, the conditions of this problem are these: 
that, if the policy of the nation is to extinguish the debt, then the 
means of doing it must be maintained, and the process must be 
continuous. So far, for nearly twenty years—since, in the year fol- 
lowing the close of the war, the debt rose to its highest figures— 
this has been the case. The policy of extinguishing the debt has 
been maintained without a break, and the twin sources of revenue, 
the customs and the internal taxation, have been so sustained that 
there has been ao failure of a surplus applicable to the purpose. 
The machinery of reduction has been both kept in order, and kept 
inmotion. And so, for the future, the same need exists. It is im- 
practicable to run the machinery up to 1889, then to let it stand 
idle for two years and a half, and then to start it as before. We 
cannot abandon the internal taxes at the end of 1888, and begin 
their collection again in the middle of 1891. When the system 
shall be broken up, it must be because the period of its usefulness, 
so far as can be seen, has finally ended. 

The question of the surplus therefore remains with us. It has, 
indeed, other complications than those which have been here out- 
lined. The 4} per cents are but 250 millions, and if their redemp- 
tion should be entered upon promptly in October 1891, at the rate 
of 50 millions a year, they would all be canceled in 1896, and then 
there would be an interval of eleven years before the 4 per cents. 
would become redeemable—in July, 1907. It seems obvious, there- 
fore, that the policy of the Treasury should be to pursue a pro- 
gramme of extinction which should include the whole period of 
twenty-two years, from 1885 to 1907, and should aim to dispose of 
the 444 millions of debt within that time. In other words, it isde- 
sirable, if not necessary, that there should be some intelligent sur- 
vey of the future of the debt question, and that in approaching it 
the endeavor should be to equalize and make steady the processes 
of extinction. 

How this should be done may still be a subject open for discus- 
sion. One plan has been to repeal the internal revenue taxes. 
That would not only stop the debt reduction, but create a deficit 
inthe Treasury. Another plan has been to reduce the rates of du- 
ties on imports. This would stimulate a greater bulk of importa- 
tions, and, so long as the country could bear the strain, would main- 
tain if not increase the amount of revenue. Still another plan has 
been to squander the public money, and so diminish the amounts 
available for redeeming bonds. That this plan will be further 
urged there need be no doubt: many interests will combine at all 
times in its behalf. A better policy, by far, would be to put sugar 
on the free list. With this done, and a decent economy main- 
tained, there would be enough surplus for use under the Blair | m 
and »still 20 millions a year on the average, from now till 1 
wipe out the 444 millions that will fall within reach of payment in 
that period of twenty-two years. 





MR. CLEVELAND AND NEW YORK IMPORTS. 


Ho hard the Free Trade elements in New York are hit by the 

announced purpose of the President to have the reve- 
nuestruly collected at that port is shown by the keenness of their 
outeries in newspaper editorials and letters. Difficult as it may 
be to conceive that Mr. Manning, as secretary toa President who 
owes his election to a majority of 1049 votes obtained in the com- 
mercial city of New York, means to justly and precisely administer 
the revenue laws that stand in the way of a flood of importations, 
it is certain that we must, up to this point, credit the Administra- 
tion with the appearance of such a purpose. Mr. Cleveland spoke 
emphatically enough to the committee, headed by Mr. Jackson 
S. Schultz, who represented the tricky plan by which foreign 
manufacturers “ consign ” their goods to “agents” in New York, 
and refuse to sell at all, at the place of manufacture, to American 
importers. 

Of course this isa sad disappointment to the Free Traders. 
They looked to a Democratic administration for a lowering of du- 
ties, but President Cleveland threatens to raise from fifteen to 
to fifty per cent. on every article brought into that port, by simply 
enforcing the tariffasit stands. So Mr. Shoenhof, Mr, J. 8. Moore, 
and all that set are disconsolate. They have been telling the 
country that our manufacturers have enjoyed for years past the de- 
gree of protection indicated by the schedule of the tariff law. 
They now show that they knew this to have been untrue, as no 
such rates have been paid on imported goods. Of course, they 
find that the whole fault is in the tariff. The “agents ” of foreign 
houses are dishonest because the tariff is protective! No, gentle- 
men ; but a good part of the business demoralization of the import- 
ing trade is due to your mischievous harangues and false state- 
ments about the tariff. It is you have taught the importers that 
they should regard the tariff as a dishonest exaction, and who 
have set the feet of many a man on the inclined plane which leads 
to moral downfall. Free Trade has played this game in every 
part of the world. It demoralizes the mountaineers of Western 
Spain, by converting them into smugglers and outlaws in the ser- 
vice of British trade. It fostered the growth of a class of half- 
pirates in the Chinese seas, until a war every whit as bad as piracy 
forced the free importation of opium upon China. It maintains 
Gibraltar as a resort for Spanish outlaws of this class. Its influ- 
ence on the minds of even Americans was shown by the sorrows 
of Mr. Wells and his friends over the conviction of the Lawrences 
for smuggling. “ Free Trade ” was the name adopted first by the 
pirates; from them it passed to the smugglers; it is now the 
designation of a third class, who have more sympathy with law- 
breakers than with the law, and who are making strenuous efforts, 
—wmirabile dictu—to make their views the basis of teaching in the 
colleges for American youth. 








THE SENATE'S VIEW OF “ PARTISANSHIP.” 


ante CONGER of Michigan discloses the fact that the Re. 

publican senators have talked over the matter of partisan re- 
movals before the extra session comes to an end, and that they 
reached several practical conclusions, on which they mean to act. 
These are: 

1. That the President is entitled to vacate every office of the 
class whose tenancy by a Democrat is necessary to the proper 
control of the government in a Democratic sense. 

2. That where commissions have expired, the confirmation of 
any unobjectionable nominee is equally binding on the Senate. 

8. That Mr. Cleveland is to be held to his own pledge in the 
matter of removing only “ offensive partisans,” where the office 
is not strictly and properly political in its character. 

4. The Senate will take the liberty of comparing the evidence 
of offensive partisanship in the Republican who is removed, with 
the evidence of freedom from such partisanship in the Democrat 
who is to take his place. 
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It is objected to this last principle that conduct entirely inof- 
fensive in a private citizen may constitute “ offensive partisanship ” 
in an official. There is some force in the objection. Where aman 
has used his office for the furtherance of party ambitions, he is an 
“offensive partisan ” in a sense which ordinarily cannot be charged 
upon a private citizen. But if the objection means that American 
citizens by taking office under the national government have come 
to have less rights than other citizens, and that it is an “ offence ” 
in them if they serve as members of conventions and committees, 
then we protest. That was the folly which Mr. Schurz and Mr. 
Hayes tried to introduce into the public service, and which made 
them the laughing-stock of the whole country. It was then found 
that Civil Service reform could not move on that line. It is not 
by forbidding the office-holders to become active politicians, but 
by so constructing their relations to the public service that they 
shall have no motive to be more active in politics than are other 
citizens, that the Civil Service is to be reformed. And as yet we 
are not across the very threshold of reform. 








THE STREET RAILROADS. 


T would be a mistake to regard the collision between the street- 
ear companies in Chicago and their men as an isolated occur- 
rence. On the contrary it is an outbreak of a class of workmen 
whose grievances are probably greater than those of any other 
class in this country, and sooner or later similar disturbance may 
be feared in every city of this country that has a street-car system, 
unless there is some change in the condition and the prospects of 
this class. We are not apologizing for the violence offered in Chi- 
cago. We greatly regret it not only as wrong in itself, but as tend- 
ing to obscure to the public mind the rights of the drivers and con- 
ductors to humane treatment from the companies. It was ad- 
mitted at the start of the strike, even by newspapers which are 
constitutionally opposed to strikes, that there were claims of the 
workmen which ought to be met. This was going a great way, 
and, rightly interpreted, meant that the strikers had the best of 
the argument. If they had not shown this very clearly indeed, 
such newspapers would have stopped short with the usual homily 
on the folly and wickedness of strikes. But since violence has 
been offered, we shall hear nothing but diatribes against the 
strikers. 

In chartering the street railroads, care was taken to guard 
every interest but that of the small army of men who are needed 
for their management. They were left to the mercy of the soul- 
less corporations to whom the community extended this franchise. 
It is quite true that the other interests have received no more pro- 
tection in reality than have the workmen. Every bond that was 
laid upon these corporations in the public interest has proved as 
brittle as the green withes that bound Samson. The companies 
have over-ridden every restriction with impunity, and at this mo- 
ment it is possible in this city to ride on but three roads without 
suffering a piece of gross extortion. And, as if to add insult to 
injury, in the cars of the largest and least scrupulous of these cor- 
porations is hung a placard, begging the public to act as detectives 
for the conviction of any conductor who robs the company. The 
name appended to this request, and its own impudence, led some 
persons to write such comments under it, as forced its inclusion in 
a glass case. 

These men, whom the company asks the public to watch, how 
are they treated? Their hours of work are from thirteen to eigh- 
teen a day; their pay is two dollars for conductors and a dollar 
and three quarters for drivers. For this they must endure the heat 
of summer and the cold of winter, without even the least attempt 
to shield them from either. Last winter a driver came into one 
depot in this humane city sitting bolt upright in his place, stark and 
stiff. That there are not many such cases only shows the tough- 
ness of human nature on its physical side. It is impossible for any 
one to ride in a street car on a bitterly cold day, without being 
pained at the needless exposure of these public servants to the in- 








clemency of the weather. It would be quite possible for the dri- 
ver’s platform to be enclosed without deducting at all from his 
command over his horses. But it might cost the companies a frac- 
tion of the extra cent they exact, by force of possession and against 
all right, from the people of this city ; so it is not done. 

Worse if possible than the fate of the regular conductors and 
drivers, is that of the extras, who are put upon the waiting list to 
hang around the depots in hope of a job. They must be on hand 
at the very opening of the day, when the early cars begin to run. 
They must stay there in absolute and unpaid idleness the whole 
day, except when they are given an interval to snatch a mouthful of 
dinner. They are paid nothing unless they get a job through ill- 
ness or some other misfortune to a regular, or unless a need should 
arise for extra cars. If their names are called at any moment, and 
they do not answer, they are struck off the lists, and will not 
be restored unless they first satisfy the superintendent. 

It may be asked why do these extras and the regular con- 
ductors submit to such treatment. It is because they cannot help 
themselves. For years past the demand for employment in our 
great cities has exceeded the opportunities for work. Mean em- 
ployers in many lines have taken advantage of this, but none have 
been more systematically mean than street railroad companies. Not 
that they have had the excuses that might be offered for many 
other employers. As they have a monopoly of a great public con- 
venience, they have not suffered from hard times as have others. 
They have been able to purchase rolling-stock, rails, hay, 
horses, and every other kind of supply, so much lower as to com- 
pensate for any falling off in the number of passengers. That 
they have been flourishing is seen from the rapid extension of the 
main lines,—a much truer test of their condition than any amount 
of reporting about receipts and expenses, They have not—with 
the honorable exception of the three lines already referred to—re- 
duced their fares to the level at which it stands in other cities, and 
which was the rate asked before the fall ‘in the value of money 
and the rise of all prices in consequence was thought to. justify 
them in asking seven cents instead of five. 

It might be expected that corporations so favorably situated 
would show as much generosity as the average manufacturers of 
the country. But they have not done so. On the contrary they 
have been distinguished by a greedy and grasping spirit, which 
far exceeds the worst that could be said of any other class of capi- 
talists. An instance of this is shown in the recent consolidations, 
when the public was refused the small favor of an exchange over 
the roads running in opposite directions and now owned by the 
same company. When they had been owned by different com- 
panies, they had been managed with some reference to public 
convenience. As soon as they were monopolized by one, the op- 
portunity was taken to squeeze two more cents out of the travel- 
ing public. 

It may be said that the companies are acting within their 
right in getting work at the lowest price for which it can be had 
in the labor market. We deny the right in any sense but that in 
which the law permits a man todo many mean and contemptible 
things, for which other men must and do despise him. When a 
man is “ law-honest,” and no more, the community has its opin- 
ion of him. No man has a moral right to hire the labor of any 
other man on terms which are unfair or oppressive. And as 
to the case ofa corporation, whose franchises are the gift of the 
whole community, we have a right to demand that those fran- 
chises shall be exercised with some regard to the moral code of 
the community, whose beneficiary the corporation is. If we do 
not we are one and all partakers in its iniquities. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 
HE address of Hon. Charles 8. Wolfe, before the Alumni of the 
University of Lewisburg, Pa., on the 23d of last month. has 
been reprinted in a pamphlet of 52 pages; and we have also re- 


ceived the reprint of Judge Ashman’s fine address on “ William H. 
Seward,” delivered in the political lecture course of the Pennsyl- 
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vania Club, of this city, a few weeks ago. Mr. Wolfe’s topic was 
the “ Evils of Party in the United States,” and he pes wy draw- 
ing sonie data from the early days of the republic, when Was ng- 
ton was assailed by the Aurora, and Jefferson wrote that his ad- 
ministration was “the calm of despotism.” The argument of the 
orator was in favor of ending the career of a party when its work 
has been accomplished, and he urged the neeessity of a new or- 
ganization in behalf of Civil Service and Temperance reform. Up- 
on this point he says : 

“The experiments made by Independent and Reform Republi- 
cans in the election of individtial Democrats have hot been all that 
they could have desired. They had hoped by these rebukes to brin 
arrogant and reckless party leaders to such a change of feeling an 
policy as would in time bring about the desired reforms, or, if unsuc- 
cessful in this to bring the ple face to face with these practical 
and important issues, and thus force the proper solution of them. 
The party leaders, however, are vindictive and abusive. It is the 
malice of defeat and not the spirit of repentance and reformation that 
fills their breasts. The experience among the people has been much 
more encouraging. They begin to see the true causes of disaster, and 
to join in a demand for their correction. * * Agitation is educa- 
tingthem. The Republican party will compromise and temporize, as 
did the old Whig party on slavery. Then will come its overthrow, 
and the Civil Service Reform Associations and the Independent and 
Temperance movements will have in readiness the True Reform 
Party.” 

* * * 

ONE comment on this prospect will a be the lack of 
cohesiveness indicated between the advocates of Temperance and 
Civil Service Reform. So far as appears, the former class take very 
little interest in the latter concern, while it is true that many of 
the most decided opponents of all prohibitory legislation may be 
found amongst those who are strenuously urging competitive ex- 
aminations and permanent official tenure. 

~ x ~ 


Ir may be yet timely to remark that at the recent commence- 
ment at Yale, the medal of the Cobden Club was duly awarded, 
amongst the other prizes of the institution. A member of the 
graduating class, from Fayetteville, N. Y., received the medal, and 
there was “ high praise” awarded the essays of three of the unsuc- 
cessful competitors. It is to be hoped that there would be no fatal 
consequences amongst English Free Traders if an A:nerican club 
should offer a gold medal to students in Oxford and Cainbridge for 
the best essay in behalf of Protection. 
* * & 


Mr. Watts, the distinguished English artist, has declined the 
baronetcy tendered him because he is too poor to keep up the dig- 
nity of such a station. Some of the London pages are suggesting 
that ifthe British nation can afford to pay Prince Battenburg 
seventy-five thousand pounds per annum to keep up his state as 
the husband of a daughter of the Queen, why not pay Mr. Watts 
one-hundredth part of that stipend to maintain the dignity of a 
baronetcy which the government desires to honor him with? Of 
all the frauds under whose weight the patient Briton groans, one of 
the most unreasonable is the maintenance out of the public’s purse of 
all the “scions”’ of the Queen’s family. To support the monarchy 
itself is much more than enough, but the burdens accompanying 
it are simply grotesque in these days of common sense and disillu- 
Ss . 

_ * * * 

“THE Dramatic Students” is the title of a society just es- 
tablished, under the patronage of nearly all the London theatrical 
managers, by a number of young actors and actresses with the ob- 
ject enantio the study of dramatic literature, and cay 
of presenting the best little-acted Ys. on the stage. e first 
representation was of “The Two Gentlemen of Verona’’—for the 
first time, it is said for about thirty years. Charles Lamb’s “ Mr. 
H.,” and Jerrold’s ‘The Housekeeper,” are promised for July. 
The idea is a good one but there is no valuable suggestion in the 

rogramme so far as outlined. “The Two Gentlemen of Verona” 
eS been definitely given over by managers; it is distinctly un- 
actable. Jerrold’s piece is unknown in this country, the presum 
tion being that it would be known if there was anything in it. 
As to Lamb’s “Mr. H.,” we all know that it has no dramatic 
value whatever. “The Dramatic Students” will have to do bet- 
ter than this. 

- * 7 

Mr. W. J. Stillman, the well-known author and archeologist, 
has made a report tothe American Numismatic and Archeological 
Society of New York on the Cesnola Collection, and this has been 

rivately printed. Mr. Stillman’s impressions, which he sustains 
y evidence, are unfavorable on some points to the claims made 
for the collection, but he confines himself to a limited range of dis- 








cussion: His summing-up is apparently included in these para- 
graphs: 

“T find that while it contains many objects of unquestionably 
great value to the science of archeology, its utility to the students of 
that science is seriously diminished— 

“ First. By a deplorable recklessness of attribution as to the lo- 
calities of discovery, which makes it quite impossible to determine 
the place in the general archzology of Cyprus to which the several 
pieces can be assigned ; 

“Second.. By evident repairs and alterations in certain pieces, 
and a thorough system of concealment of the original surfaces of 
others, and those the most important, which makes it im ible to 
a whether they have, or have not, undergone similar alterations ; 
an 

“Third. By attributions which assign an important part of the 
collection toa single deposit, although the evidence, both internal 
and external, points indisputably to the non-existence of the sup- 
posed deposit.” 

Of the “alterations ” so much has been said in times past, that 
most people are probably tired of the subject, but the alleged fic- 
titious deposit, it may be noted, is that which is described in Gen. 
di Cesnola’s book on Cyprus as the “ Treasury of Curium.” Mr. 
Stillman is quite satisfied that no such treasure vault was found 
by Gen. di Cesnola, or exists at all. 

* * * 


THE Boston “Old South Prizes” are offered again this year, 
es — open to all who graduated from the Boston 
High Schools, including the Latin Schools in 1884 and 1885. This 
enterprise has excited a great deal of intelligent interest during 
the last four years. The subjects for essays this year are: (1.) 
“Slavery as it once prevailed in Massachusetts;” and (II.) “The 
States Rights doctrine in New England, with special reference to 
the Hartford Convention.” Forty dollars will be awarded for the 
best essay on each of these subjects, and twenty-five dollars for the 
second best—making in all four prizes. Competitors may write 
on both subjects if they wish, but no one can receive more than 
one prize. “The Old South” prizes furnish a hint to other per- 
sons, and bodies interested in education. 








THE SILVER QUESTION. 
A NOTE FROM MR. WARNER, MEMBER OF CONGRESS. 


To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 

ae THE AMERICAN has evidently been misled respecting the 
proposed settlement of the silver question, and its criticism of 

July 4th, consequently, does not touch the proposition. 

THE AMERICAN gives the plan as proposing that the United 
States should “ buy ” up “all of this commodity that its producers 
— to sell, and to pay them 17 per cent. at least above its market 
value. 

The plan does not propose to have the government “ buy ” 
silver, at all, =“ more than it buys gold when it receives it into 
the Treasury and issues to the owner gold certificates. The pro- 
position is to issue certificates on the deposit of silver bullion, at its 
market rate at the time of deposit. 

Bi-metallism is the unlimited use of gold and silver as money. 
The ratio at which they are so used may be 15}, as in Europe, or 
16 as here, or any other ratio that may prevail or be agreed upon. 
The proposition to issue such certificates on silver bullion would 
virtually establish bi-metallism in this country, not at 15}, nor at 
16, but at the market rates for the time being,—4. e., at a ratio which 
all the world joins to make and maintain. In other words, the 
plan proposed would, if carried out, make the ratio at which the 
two metals would be used as money, self-adjusting to the market 
ratio of the world. The price of bullion would determine the 
quantity of certificates issued, but their value when issued, as com- 
pared with the rest cf the money volume, would not vary, and, I 
think, ought not to. Under unlimited coinage, the quantity of 
silver taken to the mint determined the quantity of coins, and dol- 
lars once coined were always dollars. So on the proposed plan the 
quantity of silver bullion brought to the Treasury, together with its 
market price, would determine the quantity of certificate dollars 
that would issue, but once issued they would stand as so many 
dollars. If THE AMERICAN, after a correct understanding of the 
plan proposed, can show wherein it is unsound or defective, it 
might do a good service. 

We are now coining two millions of silver a month. We have 
endeavored to secure international concurrence to a common ratio, 
as 15} or 16. In this we have failed, and, I think, are likely to 
fail. Shall we go on a under the present law? Or abandon 
silver altogether? Or shall we seek out an independent course 
and continue the use of the two metals on a basis, at once safe to 
ourselves, and which can be safely maintained, independently of 
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the monetary legislation of other countries? THr AMERICAN 
people will not abandon silver. The proposal to that effect might 
as well be given up. Shall we go on, then, with our arbitrary 
co of $2,000,000 a month, or monetize silver again without 
limit, but make it adjustable to the ratio which for the time being 
everywhere prevails? This is the form the discussion I think, is 
most likely to take. Respectfully, ete., 
A. J. WARNER. 


Marietta, O., July 5, 1885. 





{As Mr. Warner’s note reaches us late, we reserve our remarks 
upon it to another issue.—Ep. THE AMERICAN. | 








A MODERATE WORD ON A WORN THEME. 


T is one of the perennial discussions, this one about the nude in 
art, which has just cropped u in. It is part of the natural 
and indeed the only process by which a restless, questioning and 
protesting age reconciles to itself and finds a place for the things 
which chiefly lent interest and splendor to very diflerent times. 
Associated in the minds of most reformers, and most students too, 
for that matter, with the luxuries of corrupt states of society, art 
has no reason to expect that its motives and its methods will not 
be closely scrutinized and very often challenged, among people 
whose boast it is that they have at least learned to do without the 
patronage of princes and the glamour of courts. 

It will not be denied that this matter of unbecoming exposure 
of the body is closely associated—uncomfortably so for the friends of 
art—with the worst faults for which she has ever had to answer, 
and it is of no use at all to try to silence honest and intelligent crit- 
icism by crying “ prude.” 
the artist’s standpoint will of course settle the question for them- 
selves by saying that the indecency, if there is any, is always in 
the treatment of the subject, and not in the fact that nude figures 
are employed; that the sentiment of a picture in which they occur 
may be, and often is, as modest and refined as that of works to 
which no such objection can be made. That is all very true, and 


yet a good deal remains to be said on the side of the protestants, | 


even after this admission is made. Let us admit however, that 
when the artist does, by his clean and lofty treatment of his sub- 
ject, really divest his forms of the objectionableness which would 

ve attached to them if executed by meaner hands—let us admit 
that this of itself confers a certain unmistakable dignity upon his 
work, and there is no getting away from the fact that the greatest 
things which have ever been done in art have consisted of perfect- 
ly frank and fearless representations of the undraped human fig- 
ure, whose nakedness is the last thing the right-minded observer 
ever thinks about. But the world no longer cares for the forms 
of art which were once regarded as the highest, and the nudities 
of which the modern critic complains are for the most part intro- 
duced with a very different purpose from that which resulted in 
the deeply spiritual productions of the old masters. 

The fact is, the artists claim indulgences and demand privile- 
ges which are not accorded to other people. On general principles 
it is hard to see why exhibitions which would be indelicate on the 
stage are any less so in a picture, and there is a good deal of soph- 
istry in the arguments which are usually employed when distinc- 
tions are made between the two. We all know that the stage 
sometimes makes its appeal with methods similar to those which 
the painters who are under discussion are accustomed to employ, 
but they are the methods of which the best actors are the most 
ashamed, and the appeal is certainly not made to what is best in 
the audience. The “idealization” to which the figure was once 
subjected offered, it is true, considerable palliation of the original 
offense, but the realistic tendencies of the present day are so pro- 
nounced that this form of modification is not to be depended on any 
more, while on the other hand it is evident that the worst things 
which are ever complained of in art are more or less directly 
traceable to this very passion for the realistic with which the pre- 
sent generation of painters seems, for the most part, completely 
carried away. 

The current discussion will do some good if it assists in dem- 
onstrating the fact that, in art as in life, something beside nature- 
worship is needed, unless all culture is a mistake, and all progress 
has been backward. The things of the mind are of more import- 
ance than either the forms or the impulses of undisciplined nature. 
Art celebrates its subject, not only portrays it; and it has no busi- 
ness to celebrate anything that is vile. Now a thing is not noble 


merely because it is natural, and yet to think so is precisely the 
mistake into which it seems to be the easiest for the artist to fall. 
This is especially the case with men of exceptional powers of exe- 
cution, for the adequate rendering of the actual facts of nature is 
a work of such enormous difficulty that all but the very cleverest 
painters give up, sooner or later, all attempts at realization, and 


Persons who look at the matter from | 











shelter themselves, on one pretext or another, under the wings of 
the “ideal.” No wonder then that the artistic judgment of the 
more skilled is often warped under the influence of the objects 
with which his triumphs are associated. 

The habit, which is undoubtedly increasing, of depending for 
subjects upon the familiar and habitual, would perhaps serve to 
counteract effectually the realist’s desire to paint nude human fig- 
ures, if it were not for the influence of the schools in which artists 
are trained. Experience having shown that no disciplinary work 
is comparable to that to be obtained by drawing and painting from 
the living model, and all the best art schools of the world basing 
their systems of instruction on this idea, the student readily adopts 
the notion that what is so much the best for purposes of por 
must somehow be the thing which most deserves to be perpetuated 
in pictures. If art is simply a matter of technical mastery, this 
view is reasonable enough. It gives the key-note to Taine’s phil- 
osophy, and greater men than Taine have attached a like import- 
ance to this class of subjects, apparently for the same reason. But 
the modern world is hardly content to accept this view. It denies 
that art exists for art alone anymore than any other space or ac- 
complishment of the mind, but demands some service from it in 
the cause of general culture. This indifference on the part of the 
public to art for its own sake ; this lack of response to the purely 
sensuous appeal which it makes so strongly to the artist himself, 
and to the few who feel with him, is bitterly complained of by mod- 
ern painters, but it is, on the whole, a good thing, and associated 
with habits of thought which are healthier and nobler than any 
form of mere enjoyment can possibly be. 

Now in the art which tells a story or perpetuates a memory 
which deserves to be perpetuated; which records the appearances 
of things with which the present age is familiar, or enforces the 
important lessons which the past has to teach, there is not much 
need of painting people without any clothes on. And the painter 
who thinks he cannot do himself justice in dealing with any other 
class of subjects, and who grumbles because nobody cares for the 
nudities any more, is out of joint with his times, that is all. 

L. W. M. 


REVIEWS. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF CHRISTIANITY. By Otto Pfleiderer, D. D., Professor of The- 
ology in the University of Berlin. Translated by J. Frederick 
Smith. [The Hibbert Lectures, 1885.] Pp. vii. and 238, oe- 
tavo. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

HERE are to-day in the theology of Germany four great cur- 
rents, which are represented by the four universities in which 
theology is most studied. There is the “ confessional” or strict Lu- 
theran theology taught by Luthardt and Delitzsch in Leipsic ; there 

is the modification of this in what we may call a broad-church di- 

rection by the theologians of Erlangen, following in the footsteps 

of Hofmann, with his “‘ new ways to teach old truths ;” there is the 
modified and moderated school of F. C. Baur, transferred from Tii- 
binger to Berlin; and there is the aggressive and growing school 
founded at Gdéttingen by Albrecht Ritschl, a revolter from the 
school of Baur, and perhaps the greatest of living German theolo- 
gians. With the §rise of these four schools, the Pietism of Halle, 
the dry Rationalism of Jeno, and the poetic Rationalism of Heidel- 
berg have fallen to a secondary place, and the orthodox types of 

Rostock and other lesser schools are not of muchimportance. Just 

at present Leipsic, with its rigid Lutheranism, is the best attended 

of all. 

Prof. Pfleiderer of Berlin, isthe ablest representative of the 
Tiibingen school of to-day. That school found its starting point 
in Schneckenburger’s book on “The Purpose of the Acts of the 
Apostles.” In that book it was suggested that the author of the 
Acts had an apologetic purpose in view throughout. He wished 
to show that the antithesis between Peter and Paul was not nearly 
so great as had been alleged. Peter had preached to the Gentile 
Cornelius, after receiving a very distinct intimation that God had 
cleansed the Gentiles and that his servants were not to “‘ call them 
common or unclean.” Paul had been by no means radical in his 
opposition to the Jewish usages and their perpetuation in the 
Christian church by Jewish converts, while he had the general 
sanction of the Apostles for his refusal to bind this yoke on Gentile 
converts. This was the burden of the book in Schneckenburger’s 
view, and he did not call in question the truth of its statements or 
doubt its origin in the group of Paul’s immediate disciples. But 
Baur, taking up this hint, found that nearly all the books of the 
New Testament were no more than controversial pamphlets, which 
had been written to make out a case for either the Judaising or 
the Pauline party, and that most of them were of date as late as 
the middle or end of the second century, when the Apostles, whom 
they claimed as their writers, had long been in their graves. The 
only exceptions to this were the book of Revelation and the four 
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longest of Paul’s epistles. The original Church of Christ was the 
Ebionite sect, and the Catholic church had grown out of the final 
compromise between the more moderate elements in both parties. 
‘his Taibingen view was elaborated with so much ingenuity, 

and had in its favor so many facts that had been overlooked by 
earlier students of the New Testament, thatit found plenty of adhe- 
rents in both Germany and Holland, and some in England. It got 
a death-blow, we think, when Ritschl declared that it was an emi- 
nent perversion of the earlier history of Christianity, and that out 
of no Ebionite sect could the church, as we know it from the ear- 
lier extra-canonical writers, have grown. He had been a disciple 
of Baur’s and the first of his book on the “ Old Catholic Church ” 
had been an elaboration of the Tibingen theory. In the second 
edition he rejects and refutes that theory throughout. But even 
Ritsch] would admit that the Tibingen school had done much to 
advance our understanding of the New Testament, and that it is 
not necessary to accept their exaggerations in order to reap the 
fruits of their work. Even if the conflict of doctrine in the New 
Testament age was far less violent than Baur assumes, and if his 
views as to the dates of the New Testament books are mistaken, 
it yet is certain that Apostolic Christianity did authenticate itself 
as a live thing by producing doctrinal variations among the Apos- 
tles themselves. Of these the Petrine and Pauline variations are 
by far the most important, and they are implied and referred in 
many passages which cannot be understood except in their light. 
Prof. Pfleiderer speaks with great respect of Baur as “ the 
great scholar, distinguished equally for his learning, his critical 
acumen and his constructive genius, who first su ed in forever 
seattering the mists of traditional illusion which had settled over 
the early years of our religion, and in obtaining a connected and 
critically established view of the actual development of primitive 
Christianity, and especially of the decisive part Paul took therein. 
However much there may be in the results of his labors to correct 
in detail, at all events they supply the solid groundwork upon 
which the scientific examination of Christianity has since been 
building.” This is the profession of faith of a —— of Baur. 
It is open to several serious exceptions. It — the stigma of 
“unscientific ” to a great deal of honest and valuable investigation 
in other schools than that of Baur. It claims for Baur far more 
than he ever did. While he discussed the literary origin of the 
Christian gospels, he never once approached the great problems 
raised by Strauss, and discussed by Neander, Weisse, Keim, Weiss, 
Hase, Ewald and other students of those gospels. ‘‘ What do we 
know of the founder of Christianity? What can we depend upon 
in the narratives of his life and death?” These are questions, as 
Prof. Pfleiderer himself admits, which far surpass in interest any 
view of the character and influence of Paulinism. But you may 
read Baur’s works through and find no answer to them. In fact 
Baur occupied himself with secondary questions only, and began, 
not with the beginnings of Christianity, but with its second or Ap- 
ostolic age. 
Finally Prof. Pfleiderer’s “ corrections in detail” are such as 

to remind us of the alterations making by the orthodox school of 
economists in order to save the credit of the old formulas. They 
touch the substance of the doctrine. The admission, for instance, 
that Paul’s conversion took place as he was on the way to Damas- 
cus, and in substantially the fashion narrated in the Acts, is a vital 
one. The account again of the difference between Paul and the 
earlier Apostles as brought out at the Synod at Jerusalem, and as 
narrated somewhat differently by Paul himself in his epistle to the 
Galatians and in the Acts, is treated very differently from Baur’s 
method. Instead of seeking to exaggerate the differences of the 
narratives to the uttermost, so as to bring the antithesis of Petrine 
and Pauline Christianity into stronger light than the facts warrant, 
our author seeks ratier to reconcile the two accounts, and to give 
Peter all the credit he is given in the Acts for his large-hearted 
treatment of Paul. These are perhaps the two most important 
single points in the story, and Prof. Pfleiderer’s treatment of them 
shows a different spirit from Baur’s which runs through his whole 
book. He is more positive, more constructive, more conservative 
than his master. And this difference we think a very great merit. 
The work is divided into six chapters. The first treats of 
Paul’s conversion ; the second of his doctrinal teaching ; the third 
of the conflict with the Judaizers; the fourth of the reconcilia- 
tion; the fifth of the relation of his teaching to the gnosticism 
which culminated in Marcion’s anti-Judaism, and of which Prof. 
Pfleiderer finds earlier expression in the epistles to the Colossians 
and the Ephesians, whose apostolic authorship he denies. The last 
traces Paul’s subsequent influence in the Christian church, through 
Clemens of Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, Augustine of Hippo, Wyc- 
liff, Huss and Luther. With Luther he ends, as in’ him he seés 
the truest exponent of Paul’s great principle of religious liberty, 
and the truest interpreter of Paul’s treatment of law in relation to 
of God. But we think he has missed one of the most re- 
markable features in Paul’s influence by not considering his rela- 





tion to Calvinism. While Luther went deeper into Paul’s mean- 
ing on great questions than Calvin did, yet the latter saw some 
things clearly, which Luther saw not at all. Paul has been the 
great Apostle of the un-mystical and practical churches and nations 
who have been rallied under the reformed banner. There is some- 
thing so direct and practical in the man, that he has thus become 
the favorite teacher of the t commercial communities of mod- 
ern times, of Switzerland, Holland, England, Scotland, New Eng- 
land and the Rhine valley. It is not for nothing that “all around 
St. Paul’s” is but another name for London. 
‘ R. E. T. 





ZOROASTER. By F. Marion Crawford, author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr. 
Claudius,” “ A Roman Singer,” etc. Macmillan & Co. : Lon- 
don and New York. 

Mr. Crawford’s new novel is cast in the antiquarian and semi- 
historical form now so popular, by which novel-readers are enabled 
tc assimilate without trouble an amount of historical information 
which they might otherwise be slow to uire. In order that 
such works of fiction should be reall wajenlia it is necessary that 
they should have a solid background of fact; but in the portrayal 
of a character around which so much mythical tradition om clus- 
tered, the author of ‘“ Zoroaster” has been able to allow himself a 
wider latitude than he could have taken with a more strictly his- 
torical personage. Scholars of the present day generally assign the 
date in which the great reformer of the Magian rites flourished to 
about 1200 years B.C. Mr. Crawford, probably in order to secure 
a better historic setting for his story, adheres to the theory which 
places him in the time of Darius, about six centuries later, making 
the Median mystic the pupil of the prophet Daniel and in some 
degree the sharer of his faith. The early history of “ Zoroaster” 
as given by Mr. Crawford, including his love affair with the He- 
brew Princess Nehushta, is of course purely imaginary; but the 
history of his successful labors in simplifying the Goabnens cere- 
monies of the Mazdayashnian religion, his reduction of caste prac- 
tices to endurable limits, and his inculcation of a pure and elevated 
moral code, may be considered a truthful description of one of the 
most remarkable religious revolutions of the ages preceding the 
Christian era. 

Of Mr. Crawford’s success in thus identifying himself with the 
spirit of the time of which he writes not much can be said. The 
lovelorn plaints of Darius are erg out of key with the 
character of that illustrious but thoroughly Asiatic despot, and the 
thaumaturgical feats of ‘‘ Zoroaster” are too much akin to the dis- 
plays of a spiritualisticseance. The present work of the author of 
‘A Roman Singer” is far from reaching the high-tide mark left 
by that story. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


‘STDIRDS IN THE BUSH” is the very apposite title of a 
series of delightful essays upon the winged denizens of 
wood and wild, by Bradford Torrey. (Boston: , pat Mif- 
flin & Co.) These papers are not scientific in their character 
though it is easy to believe that there is a background of solid 
scientific knowledge to the close observation of the habits and 
idiosyncracies of birds which is manifested in them. It is the bird- 
lover who writes, the appreciative inquirer into the character of 
his feathered friends, the confidant of their domestic affairs; not 
the collector of “ specimens ”’ or parader of scientific terminology. 
While defending the ornithologist proper from the charge of 
cruelty, he hastens to add: “ But practically, and for everyda 
ends, we may know a robin, or a redstart, or even a hermit thrus 
when we see him, without first turning the bird into a specimen.” 
How the author’s mind was first turned in the direction of these 
innocent ornithological studies is told in the paper called “Scraping 
Acquaintance,” and the hearty delight which it has brought him 
is testified to in every page of his book. This isa case in which an 
old proverb is disproved, for any number of birds in the hand could 
not compete in value with those Mr. Torrey found in the bush. 


“A Superior Woman” is the title of the latest issue of the 
“No Name Series,” (Boston: Roberts Bros.) and will be found 
to rank with the best of the fictions already issued in this popular 
series. The style of the work is easy, unaffected, and lucidly sim- 
ple; its incidents, though by no means startling nor even striking, 
are such as are well adapted to the end of developing the charm- 
ing character of the heroine, Rosamond Leigh, who is the centre of 
the story. If not precisely the “ superior woman ” foreshadowed 
by the title, she is at last acknowledged by her too tardy lover as 
“the supreme.” The chief drawback of this pleasant book is the 
tardy lover himself. To most readers he will probably appear an 
unpleasantly dictatorial and rather selfish personage, not at all 
worthy of the devotion which Rosamond lavishes upon him; and 
the way in which he hesitates to throw his handkerchief leaves her 
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for awhile in a humiliating position. His character is, however, 
quite strong and life-like. There are some good studies in the 
minor characters of the story, a rap the competent and self- 
satisfied Louisa. The scene is laid in the city of New York and its 
environs, and the fact that there is no exhaustive study of the 
fashionable life of that city is one which calls for grateful praise. 


“Vladimir; A Poem of the Snow,” (published by Howard 
Lockwood, New York), is the title of a mystical oo dedicated 
“to those who believe in progress and work to that end,” by an 
anonymous author of whom we only know that he is not the Po- 


lish poet Malczewski whose name appears upon the title-page. 
The book is go Spey. gotten up and daintily illustrated. Its 
teachings in behalf of progress are tolerably summed up in a 


couplet which occurs more than once, and is italicized : 


“Men are weak in mind and body, life and love they do not know, 
But as earth swings on its circuit this shall not be always so.” 


This is also a fair representative of the literary quality of the 
poem. 

“‘ Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia,” was one of the best 
known books for young people of an earlier generation. We sus- 
pect it is read scarcely at ail now, yet it has more positive value 
than nine out of ten “Juveniles” which pour from the press in so 
steady astream. Perhaps it may again become the fashion, a re- 
flection the more evident since W. 8. Gottsberger, of New York, 
has seen fit to issue a new translation of another of Madame Sophie 
Cottin’s works, ‘‘ Matilda, Princess of England.” This tale was 

ublished in the United States nearly fifty years ago, but it has 
ong been out of print. It isa much longer and more ambitious 
work than “ Elizabeth,” but not nearly so effective a literary per- 
formance as the better known book. It may be fairly called “ old- 
fashioned,” while the simplicity and tender human interest of 
“The Exiles of Siberia” are ever new. Still, Madame Cottin’s 
“ Matilda” has real merits. It is a romance of the crusades, and 
is notable, apart from its rather tedious story, for picturesqueness 
and local coloring. 








ART. 
WOMEN ARTISTS AND EXHIBITION MANAGEMENT. 


HE article in a recent issue of THE AMERICAN on the admission 

of women artists to a share in the management of exhibitions 
has attracted a degree. of attention which indicates that the time 
has come for the fair and full discussion of the subject. A leading 
member of the hanging committee of the Pennsylvania Academy’s 
coming exhibition, writes us a note on the subject, some portions 
of which we here use. He admits, as he would, of course, be 
among the first to admit, the right and justice of recognizing 
women in the management of exhibitions, but he sets forth sev- 
eral reasons why it would have been impolitic to adopt the innova- 
tion this year. ‘Under ordinary circumstances,” he says, “it 
would have been well to include women artists in the commitiee, 
but this year there will be so many difficulties to contend with 
that I am glad this has been avoided.”’ He thinks that in view of 
the experiment the artists are trying for the first time in taking 
charge of an exhibition in codperation with the Academy direct- 
pony ot to insist on trying further experiments might be embar- 
rassing if not dangerous to the success of the undertaking. Our 
correspondent adds : 

“Had the duties of the committee been confined, as usual, to se- 
lecting and arranging pictures, this danger might not have been in- 
conrad, but this year we shall have to see that a good collection is 
sent in: shall have to manage all delicate balancing uf authority with 
the Directors’ committee, while a hundred other things which have 
already required more thought than you can have any idea of, call 
for a committee that shall be entirely harmonious as well as one 
that can do any sort of work. Let me assure you that nothing but 
the sternest sense of duty caused me most regretfully to accept this 
most onerous task. It involves a vast amount of disagreeable work, 
and there is a surety ofonly one reward—that of abuse and fault-find- 
ing. Do please help us all you can by assuring your lady friends 
that the members of the committee have only one desire—to make a 
good exhibition—one that will be a credit to Philadelphia.” 





NOTES. 


VERY favorable judgment is placed on the statue in marble, to 

the memory of Charles Darwin, executed by Mr. Boehm for 

the subscribers to the Darwin memorial, placed in the great hall of 

the new building at South Kensington containing the natural-his- 

tory colleetions ofthe British Museum. It is conspicuously placed 

at the head of the first flight of the great staircase, “as though,” says 
the Times, “to welcome all coming generations of students as the 

enter the door of the building in which so many of the materials 





of their work are gathered together. So far as possible, Mr. 
Boehm has reaeet the very features and character of his sub- 
ject; and all Mr. Darwin’s friends agree that a likeness more 
characteristic, whether in face or attitude, could hardly have been 
produced, even by a sculptor who had been intimately acquainted 
with him in his lifetime. The head is full of dignity: the great 
brow, the flowing beard, the expression, full at once of intense 
ses and of human feeling, have been caught and fixed in the 
marble.” 


About one hundred gentlemen of New York have subscribed 
all but $3,000 of the sum needed by the Century Club Committee 
to complete the fund for the proposed Central Park statue of Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant. The largest sum thus far accepted from any 
one subscriber is $250. Two offers of $1000 each were declined. 
The reason is said to have been that such subscriptions would limit 
too much the number of persons who would participate in the un- 
dertaking. 


The London Times makes favorable mention of Mr. John Sar- 
gent’s “superb” portrait of Lady Playfair at the Royal Academy, 
and of Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt’s ‘‘ Eve.” Of the latter The Times 
says: ‘“‘ Eve has tasted the apple, which lies on the ground by her 
side; with the taste has come the knowledge of ‘ good and evil,’ 
and with the knowledge remorse, expressed by the head bowed 
down between the knees and by the hands tightly clasped. Sev- 
eral times before we have had occasion to mention Mrs. Merritt, 
both as a painter of the nude figure and as an etcher; but she has 
never done anything so fine as this ‘Eve.’ The subject, as many of 
our readers will remember, is a favorite one with Henner, the great 
French painter, and, of course, no one would compare the execu- 
tion of Mrs. Merritt’s picture with that of so world-famous an art- 
ist. The two styles, in fact, are quite different, and this is by far 
the simpler and less romantic of the two. But within its limits 
Mrs. Merritt’s * Eve’ is a remarkable performance, and very much 
more than a good study of the nude figure.” 


It is stated at Paris that the government has not yet come to 
a decision as to what will be done with the works of art which 
decorate the interior of the Pantheon, but the subject is under con- 
sideration at the Ministry of Fine Arts. All the emblems of a re- 
ligious character and objects serving for public worship have, of 
course, been already removed, but the walls are decorated with 
scenes in sacred history or in the history of the church by great 
contemporary artists, in execution of orders given some years back, 
on many of which the painters are still at work. Among these 
are a series of frescoes by Puvis de Chavannes and J. P. Laurens, 
representing the life of St. Genevieve, patron saint of Paris; others 
by Cabanel, representing incidents in the life of St. Louis, his bap- 
tism, etc. It is believed that the Department of Fine Arts is dis- 
posed to preserve these pictures, and even to complete the series 
in accordance with the plan designed ten years ago, as pictures 
even of an exclusively religious character are exhibited in the 
Louvre. The colossal cross surmounting the dome will, however, 
be taken down. 


A correspondent, writing from London, says that the current 
water-color exhibition shows that art in England is thoroughly 
provincial, narrow, impoverished and tame. The following extract 
gives a fair idea of the great falling off which this critic observes : 
“That a decided decadence in the art of England is taking place, 
is made clear even by the water-color work, in which has always 
lain the great cose > of English art. It is not merely that there 
are no men now to be classed with Turner, Dewint, Cox, Fielding, 
and many others not prominent in the presence of those giants, 
but that in the men who at present most succeed, with few excep- 
tions, there is a distinct lowering of purpose, and a satisfaction in 
matter-of-fact and in mere technical successes which inevitably 
bring paralysis on the art that achieves them. The old English 
school was a poetic school, and reflected all the healthful and de- 
lightful sentiment with which nature inspires a sound and ener- 
getic race. It was not classical or artificial, hardly, as a general 
thing, highly artistic; but whatever charm it had was that of purity 
and simplicity, a style entirely unsophisticated, even in the case 
of Turner, who attained the highest point of pure art ever known 
in it, and growing out of the subject-matter as simply and directly 
as that of Burns.” 


All right-minded people as well as artists will sympathize 
with Mr. John La Farge in his fight to defend his models from the 
shameful exposure to which the greed or spite of his successors in 
business would forcibly subject them. The LaFarge company 
continuing the business established by the artist, has practically 
failed, and its effects are to be sold at public outcry. Among the 
rest, the officers of the company claim the photographs and stu- 
dies of Mr. La Farge’s models, used in making designs for stained 
glass windows and for similar purposes. Many of these are nude 
or partially nude, and the officers of the company it is feared, in- 
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dulge the view that they might ibly realize fancy prices for 
them. Mr. La Farge of course holds them as sacredly confidential 
memoranda which nobody has any right to touch save the artist 
who prepares and draws from them. Rather than permit the 
company to lay hands on them he is submitting to a prosecution 
or rather persecution for “larceny.” Whatever the loss may 
prove to be in the case, the equity is so clearly with Mr. La Farge 
that the artistic community ought to rise yp as one man to aid him 
in sustaining it. 

The death of Mrs. Morgan, widow of the late Charles Morgan, 
of New York, recalls the fact that the Morgan collection of pictures 
is one of the richest in this country in the works of the best mas- 
ters of the modern French schools. The collection is not con- 
tained in galleries, but is scattered about the family living rooms 
of the Morgan mansion, and has been so long strictly shut up as 
to have been almost lost sight of. Few among the present genera- 
tion of picture lovers are aware of its extent and value. Amon 
the paintings hung in the rooms, halls, and on the stairways an 
corridors, are masterpieces by Alma Tadema, Jules Breton, Meis- 
sonier, Millet, Bouguereau, Gérdme, Verboeckhoven, Rousseau, Co- 
rot, Diaz, Troyon, Bridgman, Reutal, Van Marcks, Delacroix, 
Henner, Blommers, Schreyer and Dupré. In all about 225 paint- 
ings were in the house. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

A MEMORIAL volume containing a biography of the Rey. John 
F Pierpont is being prepared.—Mr. Michael Devitt is writing a 
book recounting his impressions of his recent travels-———“The Life 
and Times of Colonel Frederick Burnaby” will be issued immediate- 
ly in London. “Herne Hill Almond Blossoms” is the title of the 


second part of Mr. Ruskin’s Autobiography; in this number more 
extracts from “ Fors Clavigera” are reprinted, and new matter begins. 


Professor Edward Arber, F. S. A., has nearly ready for publica- 
tion a volume containing the texts of the first three English books 
on America, being chiefiy translations, compilations, ete., by Richard 
Eden, sometime private secretary to Sir W. Cecil, afterward Lord 
Burghley ; from the writings, maps, etc., of Pietro Martire, of Anghiera 
(1455-1526), apostolical prothonotary, and councilor to the Emperor 
Charles V.; Sebastian Munster, the cosmographer (1489-1552), pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, etc., at the University of Basle; Sebastian Cabot, 
of Bristol (1474-1557,) grand pilot of England; with extracts, etc., 
from the works of other Spanish, Italian and German writers of the 
time. The hook is in many respects, as Professor Arber notes, an 
English encyclopedia of the geographical and scientific knowledge 
of its age. 

“The Work” is the title of Zola’s forthcoming book; it is a stor 
dealing with the picture of a painter that was never sibnted hk 
part of the Harpers’ bargain with Madame Patti, concerning her 
promised autobiography, is said to be that the MS. shall be in her 
own writing. Another professional monograph of some interest 
will be that of Mrs. Bancroft, the English actress, on her retirement 
from the stage, now close at hand. This autobiography will deal 
chiefly with Mrs. Bancroft’s theatrical experiences, and will be called 
“ How and why I became a Manager.” 

St. Petersburg newspapers report the death of M. G. I. Bogrof, 
a Jewish author who, in spite of very imperfect education and 
most adverse circumstances, attained considerable celebrity in the 
province of belles-leltres. He first attracted notice by his “Zapisski 
Yevrea,” a work which possesses great interest on account of its auto- 
biographical character, and has been translated into German under 
the title “ Memoiren eines Juden.” It was followed by a number of 
romances which graphically illustrate the sordid sides of Jewish life 
in Russia. For sometime M. Bogrof conducted the Razsvet with 
success. 

Poulson’s “ Holderness Collections,” was lately knocked down to 
Mr. Quaritch at a book sale in London for the modest sum of about 
$26. Mr. Quaritch informed the astonished company that he bad 
some years ago purchased the same copy for nearly $2,500, and sold 
it—doubtless at an advance—to the late owner at whose sale he has 
now repurchased it. 

The Societe d’Economie Politique has caused a medal to be 
struck commemorating the centenary of the publication of Adam 
Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations.”— “William L. Hughes has recently put 
forth a French version of some of Poe’s tales, (Paris: L. Hennuyer), 
with a memoir of the poet——The report of the council of the 
British Folk-Lore Society makes the important suggestion that all 
folk-lorists, whenever living, should co-operate ; there is some idea of 
holding a folk-lore congress. 

The London Athenzum reports the death of Rev. Edwin Paxton 
Hood, who wrote a biography of Wordsworth, “ Isaac Watts, his Life 
and Writings,” a “ Life of Swedenborg,” and many other works. He 
was at one time editor of the Eelectic jew. 


The volume containing General Gordan’s journals includes, in 
addition to the journals themselves, appendices of documents trans- 











lated from the Arabic——Mr. Arrowsmith’s “ Bristol Library,” which 
was established by Hugh Conway’s success, bids fair to re lace the 
three-volume English Novel to a great extent. “The Tinted Venus” 
is the latest notable addition to the series—-—Miss Rose Kin 
ley’s “Children of Westminister Abbey,” in Wide Awake, is to 
put in book form by Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. 

The Nation completed its twentieth year on the 25th of June, 
when it gave a ay self-congratulatory review of its career as an 
independent journal. 

The seventh summer session of the Concord School of Philos- 
ophy will begin July 16. It may last for three weeks. The general 
subjects to be discussed are Goethe’s genius and work, and the ques- 
tion whether pantheism is the legitimate outcome of modern science. 
The lecturers on Goethe will be Dr. W. T. Harris, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Julian Hawthorne, John Albee, Denton J. Snider, Profs. H. 
S. White and W. T. Hewett, of Cornell, the Rev. Drs. Bartol and R. 
A. Holland, Mrs. E. D. Cheney, Dr. F. L. Soldan, Mrs. Caroline K. 
Sherman, of Cincinnati, F. B. Sanborn, F. H. Emery, Jr., Prof. 
Thomas Davidson and William O. Partridge. The symposium on 

ntheism will include papers by John Fiske and Drs. Peabody, 
darris, G. H. Howison and F. E. Abbott. 

The Magazine of American History begins with its new volume 
(July) a series of articles on the Civil War, of the same general na- 
ture as those which have proved such a feature of The Century. Such 
papers are nave | in place in The Magazine and the venture 
will no doubt be successful. The military contributors are General 
Charles P. Stone, Gen. Thomas Gordon, Gen. Meredith Read, Gen. 
Egbert L. Viele, and Col. Charles C. Jones. Several civilians aid 
in the work,—the editor, Mrs. Martha Lamb, George Routledge 
Gibson and Horatio King. In addition to this military matter, the 
July number is interesting and valuable. 

The first of a series of “Studia Biblica: Essays in Biblical Arch- 
seology and Criticism, and Kindred Subjects,” by members of the 
University of Oxford, is just ready for publication. The volume will 
contain eleven essays. Among the contributors are Professor Driver, 
Reverend F. H. Woods, Dr. Neubauer, the Reverend A. Edersheim, 
Professor Sandy, Professor Wordsworth, Reverend G. H. Gwilliam, 
and the Reverend T. Randall. 

The Critic properly explains how the use of the phrase “ poet- 
editor” in connection with Mr. E. C. Stedman’s forthcoming “ Poe- 
try of America” may be misleading. In collaboration with Miss 
Ellen Hutchinson, Mr. Stedman is compiling and editing a ten- 
volume “Library of American Literature;” but the “Poetry of 
America” is an entirely original work, like the “Victorian Poets” 
but more extensive. It has been in hand for some years, and is Mr. 
Stedman’s most important prose work. 

The latest American additions to the Tauchnitz series are Mr. 
Crawford’s “ Zoroaster,” Mr. James’s, “ Little Tour in France,” and Mr. 
Hawthorne’s “ Fortune’s Fool.” Mr. Bret Harte’s new volume, “ By 
Shore and Sedge,” is announced. “ Foreign Parts” is the name given 
in this edition to Mr. James’s “Transatlantic Sketches.” 


Augustine Birrell is the author of the very clever volume of 
English essays, published anonymously under the title “Obiter 
Dicta,” the merit of which was cordially recognized by The American 
at the time of their appearance——Messrs. Estes and Lauriat have 
brought out a new edition of Rambaud’s “ History of Russia.”——— 
“Winged Words” is the title of anew volume by Rev. H. R. Haweis; 
the first part, “Amo,” deals with home life and its duties,—the sec- 
ond = “Credo,” with the inner life and its problems.——Rev. 
Charles A. Briggs, Professor of Hebrew in Union Theological Semin- 
ary, has come out strongly against the revised yersion of the Old 
Testament. The Interior calls Dr. Briggs “the most accomplished 
biblical scholar of this country.” 

A sequel to “Lal” by Dr. W. A. Hammond will be published in 
the autumn by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., under the title of “A 
Strong-Minded Woman, or Two Years After.” Mr. B. L. Farjeon 
has completed a new novel, called “The Sacred Nugget ;” it will be 
published at once-——Mr. John Burrough’s “ Fresh Fields” is already 
in its third thousand. Mr. Burrough’s books are said to be even more 
popular in — than they are at home.——Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. have the third part of Prof. E. J. Childs’ “ English and Scottish 
Ballads” nearly ready. The first two parts have been warmly wel- 
comed by English critics. 

Two new novels by the “ Duchess,” have just been published b 
J. B. Lippincott Co. They are entitled “O Tender Dolores,” and “ 
Maiden All Forlorn.” The same house has a considerable number of 
books in press. Among those not hitherto mentioned in these notes 
are: “The Queen’s Empire,” by Joseph Moore, Jr., F. R.G.S., illus- 
trated ; “A Feather From the World’s Wing,” by Algernon Sidney 
Logan ; “ Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,” by Rosa Nouchette Carey ; and 
“Horse and Man,” by the Rev. J. G. Wood, M. A. 


Proposals have lately been made to the Madras Government with 
a view to encouraging the study of Sanskrit for law purposes. They 





| include making Sanskrit compulsory for the law degrees at the uni- 


versity and for various legal appointments. While the government 
has refused to sanction them, it has agreed to consider the question 
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of making an annual allotment for the publication of Sanskrit MSS. 


High commendation has justly been bestowed upon the manner 
in which the publication of the Bible has been effected by Messrs. C. 
Clay & Son, for Cambridge; and Mr. Henry Frowde, for Oxford. 
The work associated with the great undertaking has been enormous, 
and unparalleled in the annals of publishing. 

Mr. Beecher’s sermons on evolution are published only in The 
Pulpit 4 To-Day, at Westfield, N. Y. They are from Ellinwood’s re- 
ports, the only reports for which Mr. Beecher consents to be nope - 
sible—— When Count Vasili’s letters on English society are published, 
they will be issued simultaneously in England and France—the Eng- 
lish edition by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co, under the title “ The 
World of London.”——In the course of a sketch of Joseph W. Har- 

r, the American Bookseller says: “It is remarkable that ‘ Seneca’s 
orals,’ the first book printed by any of the Harpers, was +e last 
book published by the original firm. ‘An edition appeared May 26, 
1877, and Fletcher Harper, the last survivor of the four, died May 29.” 

Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland’s volume, which Messrs. Funk 
& Wagnalls have now ready, and which is a literary sensation of the 
hour almost rivaling the Gordon diary and letters, comprises essays 
on “ George Eliot’s Poetry,” “ Reciprocity,” “ Altruistic Faith,” “ His- 
tory,” “Studies in the Middle Ages,” “Old Rome and New France,” 
“Charlemagne,” “The Monastery,” “Chivalry,” and “ Joan of Arc.” 


It is said that Stepniak, author of “ Under the Tsars,” etc., is 
Prof. Dragamanof, formerly of the University of Kief——Messrs. 
Scribner have in the press a new novel by Arlo Bates, entitled “ A 
Wheel of Fire.”——A very good edition of the “ Ingoldsby Legends ” 
has been issued at a popular price by Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


On the first of July there was announced to appear the first 
number of the International Colonial Review. The idea of the journal 
(which will be edited and published in Holland) originated in con- 
nection with the International Colonial Exhibition at Amsterdam in 
1883. Articles upon colonial government, commerce, ethnography, 
and geography, will be its principal productions. These will be pub- 
lished in the Vrendh, German, English, and Dutch languages. Many 
distinguised names appear in the list of contributors. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


R. CLAUS has discovered and descended a large tributary to the 

Xingu, in Brazil, which river was safely navigated past rapids 

by which, between 8° and 3° S., it falls 200 metres. The new river 

was named the Batovy. On its banks were found some Bacairi vil- 
lages, the inhabitants of which were totally ignorant of metals. 


Roraima, (in the Guiana highlands), has proved somewhat a dis- 
appointment. Its summit, heretofore believed to have been inacces- 
sible, has been gained by Mr. Im. Thurn, whose botanical ardor was 
damped by the discovery that no trees grow upon the flat top, which 
bears only widely scattered small bushes three to six feet high, two 
ee of thick-leaved ferns, a utricularia, and a few scrubby orchids. 

ere is no soil, for the rain sweeps all earth over the edge of the 
enormous precipice. The most striking feature of this strange plateau 
was furnished by rocks of weird, unimaginable forms—the remnants 
left by erosion. Some of these overhang their base, others may be 
compared to ruins of castles, but all are solidly connected to the 
sandstone bed. Mr. Im. Thurn and his party ascended by following 
a ledge of rock which runs from the tree-covered lower slope of the 
mountain up the face of the cliff. This ledge presented few difficul- 
ties except from the slippery footing produced by the constantly fall- 
ing water. The north-east and west sides of Roraima are forest-cov- 
ered, but the other sides bear few trees until a height of 5890 feet is 
reached. Below this level, on the south-western face, the mountain 
slopes upward from the Kukenam riyer at an angle of 30°, but above 
this level the forest-clad portion is 15° steeper up to the base of the 
rpendicular cliff at 7200 feet. Roraima and Kukenam, separated 
y a wide gorge, and surrounded by walls 1200 to 1800 feet high, 
stand on the summit of one large mountain. Though geographically 
in the mountains of Guiana, they are within the boundaries of Brazil. 


The limits of the new “Kingdom of the Congo” are approxi- 
mately as follows: The sea-board extends from Banana Point, upon 
the north bank of the river, to Yabe (5° 45’ 8. lat.), along this parallel 
to the meridian of Ponto da Lentha, thence north wardto the Chilo- 
ango, along the left line of that river to its source, thence in a curved 
line to the Ntombo-Macata Falls on the Congo, so as to include Muc- 
umbi and Manyanga, thence along the Congo to its confluence with 
the Bumba beyond the equator. The northern boundary from this 
point to the Albert Nyanza is not determined, but will follow the 
water-parting between the Congo, Nile, Shari, and Benue basins. 
The eastern boundary coincides withe the western shores of lakes 
Albert Nyanza, Muta Nzighe, Tanganyika, and Bangweolo, and the 
southern with adiagonal line from the latter lake to 90° S. lat. wpon 
the Qwango. From this point the boundary runs north along the 
Qwango to about the parallel of the Nokki on the south bank of the 
Congo, and thence west to a little above Nokki. Below this point 
the southern bank of the river belongs to Portugal. 

Spain does not intend to be quite left out in the race for territo- 
rial acquisition in Africa. She has annexed the west coast between 
Cape or, @ little to the south of Morocco and Cape Blanco 
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(20° 41’ N.), both included, and in the Gulf of Guinea claims the coast 
line from the Muni river, which forms the northern boundary of the 
French possessions on the Gaboon e 43’ N.) to the Rio Campo 
(2° 41’ N.) Six stations have already been established on the Sahara 
coast, and the old treaties with the chiefs on the Rio Benito have 
been renewed, with the object of preventing the threatened advance 
of the French in that direction. 


Dr. Oscar Lenz, who is about to set out to explore the unknown 
region lying between the upper waters of the Nile and the great 
northern bend of the Congo, has in the course of his first journey 
completely disposed of the current idea that the Sahara was once a 
marine basin. The whole of the western Sahara is an irregular 

lateau, standing in the north at a mean elevation of from 800 to 1000 
eet, and even at its lowest level, at Taudeni, 400 or 500 feet above 
the Atlantic. The stony tracts (aneg) and the sandy tracts (rigidi) 
have been produced by the weathering of sandstone, quartz, and car- 
boniferous , Race eeielig which seem to be the prevailing formations. 
Numerous washes or dry water-channels, deeply eroded, radiate from 
the central highlands to the Nile, Niger, and Tsad, Atlantic and 
Mediterranean. Until comparatively recent times the Sahara was a 
well-watered and wooded region, thickly peopled by agricultural and 
pastoral communities, and the Aocetslinittn of still more primitive 
tribes who were probably the contemporaries of Paleolithic and Neo- 
lithic man in other parts of the no Implements of hard green 
stone, well worked and polished, were found by Dr. Lenz in the Tau- 
deni district, upon the meridian of Timbuktu and in 20° N. lat., and 
similar objects have also been found by Gerhard Rolfs as far west as 
the Kufara oasis south of Tripoli. The Asiatic camel is a recent in- 
truder here, and was preceded by the Garamantian war horse and 
the elephant, which was also trained to war by the native Numidians 
and Pheenician Carthaginians. The crocodile still survives in many 
of the pools and lakelets which here and there mark the course of 
once mighty streams. Dr. Lenz attributes the dessication mainly to 
the reckless destruction of the wood lands. With the vegetation the 
moisture disappeared, the large fauna became extinct, and the set- 
tled populations were succeeded by nomad Berbers (Hamites) and 
later on by Semites from the Arabian peninsula. 


\ E have Blackwood’s Magazine for June from the Leonard Scott 

Publishing Co., Philadelphia, also the three English issues, 
commonly grouped together, the Contemporary, Forinightly, and Nine- 
teenth Century. The principle articles in Blackwood’s—though the 
contents are of a singularly high average are “ The Torpedo Scare” 
and “The Russian Manceuvres, 1884.” As may be gathered from the 
title of his article, the clever writer on torpedos thinks the profes- 
sional and popular alarm on that subject is largely unwarranted. His 
conclusion is that “ fish-torpedo warfare is to a great extent a bug- 
bear, though not entirely to be despised.” 


The Art Age makes a special point of the La Farge case and what 
it calls the “ practice” of ladies posing nude, and unprofessionally, for 
artists. We cannot believe that there is any such practice, although 
there may have been and may be numerous irregularities of the kind. 
The Art Age is however undoubtedly and soundly correct in con- 
demning such abuses of art. 


The Century Company gives notice that Mr. Cable’s reply to the 
critics of his article, “‘ The Freedman’s Case in Equity,” cannot on 
account of its length be published until September. This rejoinder 
has been given the title “ The Silent South.” 


That was a species of false pretence, or at least of unfairness, in 
the manner in which Mr. Henry Irving’s paper on “ The Art of Act- 
ing,” in the July number of the English Illustrated Magazine, was an- 
nounced by the publishers. The reasonable implication was that it 
was a specially prepared article, the fact being that it is a reprinting 
of Mr. irving’s Sareesd address, made familiar, it is safe to say, to 
every person in the United States who is interested in the subject, 
by general publication in the newspapers. It is not supposable that 
the magazine did not know of this publicity. “The Pilgrimage of 
the Thames” in the English is seasonable and agreeable. In follow- 
ing the little tour of a boating party up the historic river it brings in- 
to pleasant view localities and memories of never-fading interest. 


WHAT IS THE AMERICAN PEOPLE? 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE’S PHI BETA KAPPA ADDRESS AT PROVIDENCE. 


RETHREN of the Phi Beta Kappa, I shall ask you to consider 

the question’: “ What is the American People?” 

The Society of Phi Beta Kappa was in its origin as much political 
as literary. 

Born in the colony of Virginia, when Marshall and Short were 
students, it proposed to young Parmalee, an invalid from Massachu- 
setts, who was residing at William and Mary, partly as pupil, partly 
as teacher, that on his return to the North he should carry this un- 
seen tie of friendship and knit together as one the men of letters of 
the three republics. With a prescience worthy of the time the youth- 
ful founders looked forward to the planting of other “scions” in 
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states which were to be colonies no longer. The branch fortunately 
grafted in your University, was the fifth, I think, of these scions ; 
and if we are to continue this favorite figure of the formulas, I may 
well say that in the great orchard of Phi Beta Kappi—whose blos- 
soms give glory at this hour to the whole land—no tree has been 
more beautiful or fruitful than yours. 

Naturally, then, the government of the people, for the people, 
by the people, has been from the beginning the favorite subject of 
our anniversaries. It has come to be considered probable that some 
view of this government, as it presents itself to the calmer thought of 
scholars, surveying from a vantage the dusty battlefield, will be the 
subject of our anniversary consideration. Let me borrow another 
figure from that arena of mimic war, in which the younger scholars 
prepare for life’s larger contests. As the winter of America passes, 
the Congress and the legislatures are at work,—registering in form 
the decrees of public opinion ; their speakers, speak, their resolvers, 
resolve, and their executors prepare to execute. But spring comes, 
and one by one, unwillingly, perhaps, the legislators leave their capi- 
tals. They return to the ranks. It is then that their innings are 
ended, and outs begin. They must take the outside place, while we, 
the people, who have been watching them, may take the bat in our 
turn. It is ours now at the anniversaries of the colleges; at the 
gatherings of the philanthropic and scientific societies ; at the reunion 
of old comrades, whether of war or of peace ; at the happy peerings 
of farmers, when the harvest is in,—it is the place of us, the People, 
to say what we want and what we mean, to pass judgment, if we 
choose, on what we have heard and seen; or better and more certain, 
to rise to the vision of the future, and to determine regarding future 
endeavor and success. 

And the people have never been what the books call a do-no- 

thing sovereign, a Faineant, of the school before Hugh Capet. The 
remarkable thing in the history of the first sixty years of this cen- 
tury is that, though the administration was generally so very bad, 
the people advanced the nation as far and as fast as they did. The 
yeople chose to fill up the West by emigration. The administration 
Rielhensd as long as it could, protested and discouraged. “I have 
told them,” said Robert Livingston, in 1805, “that we shall not send 
an emigrant west of the Mississippi in one hundred years.” “Let the 
English understand,” said Gallatin, “that. we attach no value to the 
forty-ninth parallel. The lands they concede are of so little value 
that we are willing the boundary should be left without arrange- 
ment.” The land thus spoken of included the present states of lowa, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. Again, the whims and crudities of the 
Virginian dynasty and their successors kept the country without a de- 
cent national currency full half the time from 1801 to 1861. The 
people came into power and invented the national currency of to- 
day. The same whims and absurdities blocked internal improve- 
ment as far as the administration could do it. The people took the 
matter in hand and built four railways to the Pacific. It is indeed 
instructive to take the official journal of any great European State— 
say France—and to compare the regular routine of the Executive or 
the Chambers, against the slight fraction of such matters which come 
upon the Executive and Congress in America. The national govern- 
ment in Paris has to see to the regulation of schools, to the discipline 
of Fine Art, to the order of the church, the burial of a poet, to the 
uses of an empty church, to the proper honor to a novelist, to the 
route of a railway, the safety of a miner, to the distribution of such 
degrees as President Robinson is to distribute to-morrow. They are 
all matters which here the people attend to, and which it does not 
entrust to the administration at Washington. 

What is this people which is the sovereign of this nation ? 

This is the inquiry to which I ask your attention to-day. A mis- 
take in the answer affects all the European judgment of America. It 
affects, to a less degree, the political action of intelligent men at 
home. The answer varies from year to year, and it would be differ- 
ent to-day from what it would have been in Hamilton’s time. But 
the material exists from which the answer can be made quite intelli- 
gently. 

The popular simile by which the European writers speak of the 
people of a nation is the description of a pyramid. The lower classes 
are the basis, and the basis, in most European states is very large. 
On this basis are laid the several courses of the different classes of 
society. And, as you know, these classes are very delicately divided. 
I found, at the Workingmen’s College, in London, that the division 
between the social rank of a post-office clerk and that of a maker of 
the most delicate philosophical instruments was so well defined that it 
was only with a struggle that such men met each other, as if in any 
sense they were on equal terms. These classes grow smaller and 
smaller, till at the apex the sovereign sits, who is the fountain of 
honor. It is hardly a figure of speech by which the men who labor 
with their hands are spoken of as being at the bottom, and as you 
sometimes see in the performances of acrobats, a cluster of them sus- 
tain a few of lighter build, who in their turn sustain two slighter yet, 
on whom totters one, to whose head runs up some child, who smiles 
grimly, makes a bow, and then leaps to the ground to conceal his 
fall. Read the European writers and you see that such a Lf sas is 
their notion of a state. A multitude of the very poor and ignorant 
at the bottom, richer and better-trained classes higher up, and a 

overeign at the top. “It must be so, you know,” they would say to 





us, And the impression that it must be so deranges all their studies 
of suffrage, of government, and of democracy, which is the carrying 
out of the people’s will. 

I am quite willing to acknowledge that the American writers 
have often fallen into this notion of social order: and they have alas, 
often attempted to refute, by mere fustian and protest, the evident 
argument drawn from it against universal suffrage. To dwell on 
the rights of men as they were learned by theory, and to pose as 
the defenders of those rights, was the special vice of that Virginian 
dynasty which misgoverned America so wretchedly, because it never 
knew the American people. I will not fall into this error. I will 
ask you, rather, to look at the figures, and the facts they cover, which 
the census of the United States has set in order. You will see that 
with us the comparison of the pyramid must be set aside. We have 
long tried to explain to the De Tocquvilles and other travelers that 
the Mr. Van Buren and Mr. Tyler, Andrew Johnson, General Grant, 
Mr. Arthur or Mr. Cleveland are in no sort occupying the place which 
the Emperor William occupies or even President Grevy. Some of 
them have understood this, and.some of them have not. What it is 
harder to teach them is, that we have no such bottom class, outnum- 
bering all others, as their favorite figure of a pyramid requires. 

I will begin with this business of farming, in which I suppose 
the pyramid theory was born. I have myself ridden with a small 
English proprietor over his estates. He owned nine farms, of which 
he carried on one himself, I think, as ahome farm. He rented the 
others to eight tenants, whom in our ride we met and to whom we 
talked with due aflability on one side and due apppreciation of our 
courtesy on theirs. They employed laboring men—the hinds of 

english poetry—who did the work of the farm. With some of these 

men—as they ate the bacon and brown bread, which was their-din- 
ner—we spoke—superior—as we inspected the farm. There is, in 
brief, the little pyramid of an estate. Of a few thousand such pyra- 
mids England is builded. On this estate there were perhaps 200 
laborers, 20 foremen, 8 tenants and a landlord. 

Compare this with the arrangements for farmingin New England. 
Of 65,000 persons in Massachusetts en in farming, 40,000 in 
round numbers are the owners of their farms, only twenty-three 
thousand are farm laborers, and the rest are dairymen, florists, gar- 
deners or overseers. That is, on the average, two farms scarcely hire 
one laborer in the year. The farmer himself, his sons, his horses 
and oxen and his machines do the work thatisdone. The oats are to 
be harvested in such a precinct. The farmer rides round the field on 
his reaper; his sons ride round with the horse rakes. On a foreor- 
dained day itis arranged by a happy Christian communism that Will 
Goodchild shall anger in that precinct with the thrashing machine. 
At each great stack on each little farm he unlimbers, and while he 
and the others talk esthetics, or religion, or politics, the grain is 
thrashed by the horses and then is wheeled into the bins. e sep- 
arate class of farm laborers has almost disappeared from your social 
order. The men who are in it to-day do not mean to be in to-morrow, 
and have merely taken it asa step on theline of promotion. Nor is 
this a New England peculiarity. These great wheat bonanzas of 
Dakota are not so much farms as they are manufactories. The region 
is a desert till the summer comes. One or two lonely families of 
keepers have spent the winter there looking after the property. With 
summer the owner arrives, and the foremen, and the working teams. 
Then the laborers, if you choose to call them so, comeand are hired. If 

ou have not machines enough, you tel ph to Springfield or to Au- 
te and in three days the reaper is delivered to you. 

Let me now pass to the larger review, asking not in regard to 
one occupation, but to all united, using for convenience again the 
statistics of Massachusetts. The statistics of Rhode Island, were I per- 
sonally so much at home with their details, would show the same 
thing, only “more so.” That is to say, Rhode Island led the way in 
the manufacturing system. She has a larger proportion of water- 
power and of arable Jand that has Massachusetts; she has a denser 
population, and that population increases more rapidly. Making 
similar allowance for locality, we should find that what tee about to 
say is substantially true of al! those American states which know 
what the words social order means. Of the whole population nearly 
half are bread-winners or producers. The precise ratio in Massachu- 
setts is forty-one per cent. About one-quarter of the remaining fifty- 
nine per cent. are children under the school age, and about one-third 
are in schools and colleges. 

It is with this forty-one per cent. of workmen and workwomen 
with whom we have to do. It is this section of men, of which all 
the foreign writers speak as if the great majority were clowns and 
clod-hoppers, borrowing from the soil they dig that inertness and 
dearth which the old philosophers referred to matter. I do not ac- 
cept their statement, even for the toil-worn man who strikes his 
spade into this ground and turns it up to God’s sunshine and oxygen 
to air and light and life. But without stopping for that contention, 
for our present purpose it is enough to say that the number of these 
farm laborers in our social order is scarcely three per cent. of the 
working men and women. They are not equal in number to the 
class of government officers and professional men, of the dainty men 
of letters who talk about higher classes and lower classes so glibly, 
and really think a soldier is distinguished because he trains in a 
small company. This class, the body of men connected with the 
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government and the ——— make about four and a half per cent. 
of the working population. The body of merchants, not including 
their clerks and other persons to whom they pay wages, is about ten 
r cent. of the whole body. And, as you will imagine, in a New Eng- 
and state half the working force is engaged in manufactures and 
mechanical industry. I know how dull figures are. I wish I could 
show you this in the more attractive forms of art. I would show 
you that if we were to hold to the old forms of language which I 
doubt ; if we were to speak of the man who earns the lowest wages as 
being the foundati on of our social order; if we were tospeak of the 
better-paid industries as the higher classes—and so the old writers do 
—I would show you on the blackboard or on canvas that even 
in that, faulty language, our social order is represented by the outline 
of a vase, not large at the bottom, rising in a graceful curve till the 
area of its circle is four times as large as it was where it began, and 
then growing smaller again to a second circle at the top. It is no 
longer a pyramid, with its broad foundation in the mud and a solitary 
apex in sky. 

I do not forget that in a manufacturing state, by the side of the 
farm laborer, of whom the European writers speak with such scorn, 
there is to be rated another large body of men who cannot be called 
skilled craftsmen; of men who have nothing but their muscle and 
their weight to sell. They are the nen who open your streets to lay 
a gas-pipe; they are the men who shovel in the coal beneath your 
furnaces. I shall be told I must count all of these as belonging to 
that dangerous class to whom we ought not give the suffrage, the 
butts of Shakespeare’s satire, the facile mob, led this way or that way 
by any Mark Antony. I do not disregard this advice. I meet it in 
every charitable society. I hear it in every such meeting as this. 
Every fourth year brings these people into importance, as the politi- 
cians bid for their petty vote in a wavering canvass. But the truth 
remains that, counting aH together—farm laborers, street laborers, 
stevedores on the wharves, every man of untrained skill, and they 
make only 11 per cent. of the working force. 

In passing from a manufacturing state to an agricultural state, 
the thing manufactured changes. Illinois and Minnesota manufac- 
ture wheat and flour, while we manufacture calico and shoes. But 
this change involves no change in social order. The flux and reflux 
between state and state, with never adam between—with no sluices 
or custom houses—makes that sure. We should find the proportion 
of mere men of muscle as small in those states as we find it here. 

The substance of the whole is this: The ignorant class—the un- 
skilled laborer—is not the largest class. He does not even hold a 
balance of power. The professional class, the merchant, the class en- 
gaged in transportation, the manufacturer and the landlord outnum- 

r him nine to one. Call the unskilled laborer the lower class, if 
ou choose to think they are are the foundation of our social order, 
use their pay is the lowest—if you choose to speak in the lan- 
age of England and not in that of America. But you shall not say 
they are the largest class, you shall not say they are a leading class 
or a controlling class, whenever the workmen of skill, whenever the 
manufacturer, whenever the merchant chooses, to take in his own 
hands the control of his own affairs. 

You may look at the same social conditions from the other end 
We are familiarly told by the critics that our Constitution worked 
very well when our suffrage was in the hands of land-holders, but 
that ail will go to ruin now that that condition has ceased to be. It 
could probably be shown that the proportion of land-owners to-day 
is quite as large as it ever was, for the subdivisions of our surburban 
property and of our small cities more than make good the loss of land- 
owners in these factory towns where men hire their homes. The 
number of separate houses in Massachusetts in 1880 was 281,000. 


This includes great tenement houses, and hotels owned by many per- | 


sons and inhabited by hundreds. The number of householders in 
the state must be almost as large. The regular increase to 1884 would 
make them 306,000, whica was probably the number in that year. 
In the autumn of that year only 303,000 men voted in a Presidential 
election, after a canvass of intense keenness. Not so many men came 
to the polls as there were separate houses in the Commonwealth. 
I think it very doubtful whether that could be said of the elections 
of a hundred years ago. 

A residence in large cities deceives those who see such cities 
most—and see the country but little. It specially deceives the jour- 
nalists in large cities. Such cities have been since Sallust’s time the 
point where unskilled labor congregates, where criminals and pau- 
pers—dead beats of every class, naturally make their homes. Under 
our system they are the favorite haunts of the dealer in liquors, and 
those follow who give to them their custom. But the cities of 
America,—were they all filled with the dregs which Sallust satirizes, 
make only 22 per cent. of the population of America. 

It is at this point that, on occasions like this, the other party, 
also born in Europe, comes trailing in. The last great public address 
of Mr. Wendell Phillips, for instance—his Phi Beta address at Cam- 
bridge in the year 1881—arraigned the scholars of the country, be- 
cause they did not help in its government. He implied that the 
country is badly governed, because they let its affairs alone. Such a 
theory—which is perhaps the too familiar theory cf Commencement 
days—implies that Francis Wayland would have done better service 
in the United States Senate, than he did in thirty years of service 





here; that William Ellery Channing was thrown away when he was 
imprisoned in the pulpit; that Dr. Wolsey was wasted in the charge 
of Fale College, and that Mr. Bancroft did better. service as Secretary 
of the Navy than as historian of America. There lurks under this 
statement all the vanity—and vanity is folly—of all the dilettante, of 
all sophists, of almost all men whose trade is words, since literature 
began. It is the vanity which supposes that that man does the best 
work, who can tell the best story of the way in which the work is 
done. We should remember here, that in our affairs, where govern- 
ment is divided into a thousand bureaus, and never centralized, the 
People—and no one class of the People—have shown in a thousand 
exigencies that they know what they are about, and how their busi- 
ness will be best done. As Mr. Garfield puts it, all the People is 
wiser than is any single man. : 

I had better take one simple instance. There is our modern 
system of associated work, organized in our several States under 
what we call the general corporation acts,—what is called in England 
the limited liability act. Now that the thing is in easy running 
order every one says that it is a perfectly simple contrivance. It 
gives you almost all the advantages claimed for socialism and you 
pay none of the penalties. Three men, six, ten or a hundred men, 
who want to work together, can combine as much as they want to, 
no more than they want to, and their corporation moves as one per- 
son, with care and freedom. Who invented this system? Did 
Robert Owen? or Charles Fourier? or St. Simon? Not they. They 
did not know enough! They tried and they failed! Look in their 
books for its history. You will have better success than I have had 
if you find it there. For we gentlemen scholars who write the books 
are a little apt to pass such trifles by. It came to life—it uttered its 
first cry in the State of Connecticut in 1837. If it lived,—well! If it 
died, no matter. It chose to live. It lived and grew strong. “I 
attribute to it,” says one of the first authorities in the State, “much 
of our manufacturing success. It has always been a most useful 
law.” It lived. It did not die. So it was copied here. It was 
copied there. It is now in force in some form or other in almost 
every state of the Union. It is in force, as I said, in principle in the 
English Limited Liability Law of 1855, which is confessedly taken 
from it. Now what scholar or statesman invented it? Did you find 
it in Adam Smith? Did you learn it from Lay or from William Cob- 
bett? “I never heard wi got it up;” this is the answer made to 
me by the same accomplished writer in Connecticut when I asked 
him—“ or anything about its origin.” I had the same answer from 
one of the veteran statesmen of that day who was in public life the 
year in which it was passed, and lives in an honored old age. This 
is what happened : pure democracy like the State of Connecticut 
needed such an arrangement. This pure democracy was intelligent 
enough to know what it needed. And it had the power in its hand 
to fill the need. 

We are here trained to scholarship. Our business is to know 
what the past has done and has said, and to teach that to the present 
and the future. It is the noblest mission of man. But that mission 
does not entitle us to speak coldly, doubtfully, or with contempt of 
the men of action. Let us stomach, once and forever, that notion of 
the sophists, that the man who best uses language best understands 
life. The man who describes battles best is not, of necessity, the 
man to win them. The man who expounds the origin of sin, best is 
not, of necessity, the man to tread down temptation. Theman who 
writes the prettiest sonnet to the ruse does not win the prize of the 
Horticultural Scciety. Let us remember that great axiom of Paul, 
which has been accepted as the eleventh commandment of practical 
religion—that every man shall be quiet and mind his own business. 
The writers shall write, the speakers speak, the teachers shall teach, 
the soldiers shall fight, the painters shali paint, the seulptors shall 
carve, and the people shall govern. The people shall find what it 
wants. The people shall find the source of supply for that want. 
And the people shall be trusted to teach the supply how to meet the 
demand. To do this we must distrust all the analogies of war. The 
eo is not an army, with privates led by a captain called a boss, 
»rigaded into clusters of regiments called rings, and commanded by 
a general who is called a governor—who obeys a field marshal who 
is called a president. We must distrust, also, all the false analogies 
of the feudal system. No man in America ever held his land in any 
homage to any superior. The state, the commonwealth holds the 
whole, and exacts precisely equal service, as she renders equal 


privileges. Again, we must distrust the sceptical saws of other lands 
—where government has been the instrument of oppression. Let 
freemen there tie the hands of despots, if they will and can. Our 


government is ourselves united. We have no need to tie our own 
hands. We, the people, establish our constitutions. We, the people, 
must see that the people does not decline in its worth, in its intelli- 
gence, in its public spirit. We, the people, shall distrust any sophist 
or dilettante who tells us that a higher education is good for certain 
higher classes, but that the people can be satisfied with an average 
supply of some familiar staples. And when any man tells us that 
the people of America at large can be led by the nose, or fooled, as 
the mob of Rome was led and fooled by Mark Antony, each of us 
will say to him, ‘‘I belong to the People. What you say to me, you 
say to one of them. And in saying it you prove neither your 
sense nor your good breeding, nor give information,” 
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“A Flowing Sea.” 


It’s yachting time, and boating time, and 
fishing time—time to make roving visits to 
friends at sea-coast watering places. Young 
America is diligent in pleasure as in busi- 
ness; never loses sight of artistic surround- 
ings ; looks after thread and buttons, color 
and detail of his sporting suit, as he does 
after the sport ; wants not only a trim yacht, 
but a trim yachting suit. Our Flannnel 
Suits take these ideas into account. They 
are cream in color, cut not quite so rakish 
as the sailors,’ pliable to every purpose of a 
yachter’s toil or rest, and picturesque withal. 
As charming and useful for the quieter pleas- 
ures of boating and fishing. 


S. M. Wanamaker & Co., 


—SUCCESSORS TO— 
John Wanamaker & Co. 


AT THE OLD STAND, 
818-820-822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


WEBSTER 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 





Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary is eu lied ata 
part additional cost, with D 
ATENT REFERENCE INDEX. 
i * reatest improvement in book- making that 
been made in a hundred years.” 
THE STANDARD. 

E Web .ter—it has 118,000 Words, 
3000 Engravings, and a New 
Biographical te araray 

TH Standard in Gov't Printing Office. 
32,000 copies in Public Schools. 

Sale 20 to L of anv other series. 
BEST: akea Family intelligent. 
Best heip for SCHOLARS, 

TEACHERS and SCHOOLS. 
Standard Authority with the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Recommended by the State Sup’ts of 
Schoolsin 36 States, & by 50 College Pres’ts. 
&. & C. MERRIAM &CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 





Kunkel & Griffiths, 


(Successors to Waldo M. Claflin,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGES- 
TED BY PROF. MEYER, 


Nos. 11 AnD 13 NortH NINTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





spar UP 3000 FEET.-@a 
Deer Park and Oakland 


On the crest of the Alleghanies, within the famous 
Glade Section, directly on the line of the B. & O. 
NO STAGE RIDES OR BUS TRANSFERS. 
“ye she te ED EXPRESS TRAINS STOP. 
With the leled fast schedule on the 
BALTIMORE "AND. ‘Ol of, RAILROAD these lovely 
twin resorts are he ond all comparison the most 
— pp a 


eSaiailons sete peers 
LEAVE ALTIMORE SPTERG BREAKFAS 
Arrive Deer Park for arly Dinner. 
LEAVE BALTIMORE AFTER DINNER, 
Arrive Deer Park for Supper. 
Soin are PIER DREAKF favorable. 
KFAST, 


LEAVE Di DRE | P 
rrive Baltimore for Dinner. 
LEAVE DEER PARK AFTER DINNER, 
Arrive gi for Su ne 
There is also a NIGHT EXPRESS 
TRIPLE DAILY TRAINS EACH sen WAX 
& O. Limited for Chicago and eee TE via 
ioe Park and Oakland, leave Baltimore 9.00 A. M.; 
arriving in Chicago next morning at 8.55 A. i 
B. & O. Limited for Cincinnati, St. Louis and South 
via Deer Park and Oakland, leave Baltimore 2.30 
He ares Cincinnati at 7.45 A. M., St Louis 
MAGNIFICENT ews ey THROUGH WITHOUT 





BUFFET, SLEEPING, PARLOR, FAMILY ROOM 
AND DAY COAC 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 234. 
NO FLIES! NO Te FR vs. HAY FEVER! 


Deer Park and fran m oe one being but six 
miles distant from the other—with the most charming 
drives connecting them—will be under the manage- 
ment of Mr. W. J. Walker, who, in his two seasons’ 
m: ment of Deer Park, made many enthusiastic 
friends of the glorious resorts among a 

All communications should be add: 

WALKER, Queen City Hotel, Cumberland, Md., up to 
ee 15th. After that date, either Deer Park or Oak- 
an 

RaTEsS—$60, $75 and $90 per month, according to lo- 
cations. Di s of rooms and floors open at B, &O. 
Sar Office, Ninth and Chestnut Streets, (opposite 
Post Office, Philadelphia. 

The B. & O. Company has spared no expense in ren- 
dering Deer Park and Oakland the leading mountain 
resorts of the east, and for the season of ’85 the attrac- 
tions will be of a character not hitherto equalled, and 
the cuisine of both houses unexcelled. . 


The Finest Place for Children in the Land. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 


In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, 14, = and $20; large sizes for 
co rom and bank 

ALLO W_INTEREST O N DEPOSITS OF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, OADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under a a 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds se separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR TROON, a transact 
all other business authorized by its charte 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
a m, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 

, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin , Plate, Jewelry, etc., 


OO RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

JOHN 8. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 

DIRECTORS. 


Thomas Cochran, Clayton French, 
Edward C. Knight, w. h Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 


y — 8. Hinchman, 
Thomas MacKellar, m. J. Howard, 

John J. Stadiger, y Dickinson Sergeant. 
Aaron Fries. 





TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


THE GIRARD 


Li¥E INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 
INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 
POSITS ON INTEREST. 


President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 














MANUFACTURERS. 


The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co., 


ABRAHAM BARKER, PRESIDENT. 


WM. WHARTON, JR., SUPERINTENDENT. 
WHARTON BARKER, TREASURER, 


Office, 125 South Fourth Street, Philad’a. 
P. 0. BOX 905. 





Works; Washington Ave. and 23d St., Philad’a, and 
Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Wharton Safety Railroad 
Switch, 


With Main Track Unbroken. 


Wharton Split Switch, 


With Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment. 


Wharton Spring Frog, 


Ns Plate or Skeleton Pattern. 


Wharton Stiff Frog, 
With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 


Wharton Patent Crossings, 


With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings, 





INTERLOCKING APPARATUS, 
(Johnston's Patent,) 
AND GENERAL RAILWAY SUPPLIES. 


(THE use of the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken 
main track, thus making travel absolutely safe from 
accidents from ‘misplaced switches, and in un- 
qusmoned saving in wear and tear of rolling stock 
and trac 
The Wharton Switch and Frogs are the standard o 
such roads as the Pennsylvania Railroad, New York, 
West Shore and Buffalo Railroad, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad, New York, Lake Erie 
ilroad, Chicago and North-Western 
Railroad, Chesa: _ and Ohio Railroad, Central Pa- 
cific Railroad, e 


Trust and Private Funds to Loan on 
Mortgage in sums of $5,000 and over. 
Address or apply at World Subscription 
and Advertising Agency, No. 708 Locust 
Street, (South Washington Square,) Phil- 
adelphia. 
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